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His £'xoa//o|toy'« Speeoh af tha Bengal 
Legislative Geunoll, on ITihMay 19^6, 

(lENtLKMBN, 

1 liave suinn)oii(‘(l 3 ’oii at short, notice and at an 
innisiial season toVliscftss an eineif^^eiicy measure 
which will 1)6 the sole, business of this^ special' 
session and to .hear froni the Government an 
exjdanation of tiie .eiwL-imistatices* which have 

rendered this ineasnrt' neeessarv. 1 have come to 

• • 

jiddress yon in peison because ^tlie i)owers whigh 
wt^ aiV a*sUi n^r yon to entrust to tlie Kxeeutive are 
snfh as can onl.y l)e jnstiHol b\' veiy exceptional 
ri rcumstailce’sf and \on aia^ entitled to ln'ai' on the 
anthorlt}’’ of the liead of tin* Government w])at those 
circumstances are. (hmtiemen. tin* events whicli 
have taken place in tkilcutta dniinf? tlie last six 
weeks must be so fresh in the minds of all of^you 
as to need no remi ndor from *me. but I am obliftcil 
to review them brieflx’ in order to jnstif.v the 
action which the Government has taken :ind is now 
taking to deal with the situation. There has be;en 
much discu.ssion b(»th private and public of, those 
events — that was natural enougii — much criticism 
of'Goverumeiit both for what it 'did and for what 
it left undone — that too, perhaps, was eqiiall}^ to be 
expected — but up to now there has been no justifica- 
tion of the measures we have taken. We have been 
obliged to keep silent as wg have been too much 
bccupied in restoriiig order to concern ourselves 
with answering criticising. But we have a right 
ti) be heard and 3 ^ 011 , too, are entitled to hear the 
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case of the Govenimeyt, before you 'express yoSir 
opinions upon tlnji Bill which ..yoii have ivet.to 
consider. 

• « 

Let me remind you of the criticisms whicli have 
been brouglit against ns. 

First we were accused of having failed to anti- 
cipate the riots which broke out in Calcutta at 
the beginning of April or to appreciate their 
gravity'. 

Next we were blamed for not having useil tlie 
military forces at our disposal more effectively in 
the early days. Men, who would hav^O been ,th(? 
first to denounce’ us as butchers, if we )ia»^l (lone 
what they now suggest, have not liesitatetl to ’tell 
tis that, if we had ordered more firing aiid killed 
more people at the beginning, we should have been 
spared the later phases of the riots and that there 
would ha-ve been a saving of life in the long 
run. 

Then, because the majority of the police are 
ITindus, Mulianiinadan critics have felt justified in 
making a general accusal ion against them of 
partiality and even of aiding and abetting their 
cb-eeligionists in looting Miihainmadaii property. 

Then, we were blamed for sharing the view of 

i 

eVery one of our critics that the trouble was at' an 
end when all rioting had ceased and foi' not having 
foreseen the recrudescence of rioting which started 
with a drunken quarrel on 22nd April. 

In this second phase we were blameci for not 
using the military at all and for having failed to 
prevent the commission of a number of assaults 
upon private individuals. 
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Takii)^? two periods ,to<?etlier we have been 
loM rtiat we liave jnhown inUifrej^ence and incompe- 
tence, tliat we liave not used tlie powers we already 
possess to f^et rid of bad characters and that to 
cover up our own sins of oiuTssion we are yow 
Mskifijr for new ainl wholly uuneceRsary powei's, 
when it is too la(e for them to bo of any use in the 
inesont emer^encx^, but* which may be put to an 
improper use in the future^ in connection with* 
political af*itatioij or trade disputes. 

*Tliat is the case we iTave to meet and •vx'e shall 
(lo»oiir l)e!st to nieet it; for we realize that, if you 
1)elieye f*ucli charges to be well^found(Hl, you wMl 
certainly not feel disposed lo entrust us witli 
^roiUer rej 5 p(ijisibili lies and ])r(>vide us with more 
eli'ectiv'e means of dealing with future emergencies. 

Now let me recall to you the cirgumstauces 
which liave given risc‘ to these criticisms and 
cndoavour to moot tlieiu. Tlio riots started on 
Friday, 2nd April. Tliere liad l)een evidence all 
over India of ^rowiii't tension Itetwetoi the two 
communities, but tliere liad lieeii no previous iiuli- 
cation tliat Calcutta was Jikel^’ to iie tlie batMe 
{'round. Tlie first incident was a riot between the 
Muliammadan.s :\iul the Hindus over an Ai’jya 
Samaj pmeession. This is not ihe time nor tiu* 
jilace to discuss tJie question of who were the tictiial 
aggressors on tliat particular occasion. The local 
police force dealt witli the riot and suppressed it, 
and at the end of tliat day it was lioped that the 
outburst would be localized. On the following 
morning, however, the tension led to further riots 
UTid was intensified bj’ attacks on mosques and 
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temples. The area ov^>r wbicli tlie •disturbances 
spread used np all t^ie police reserves and it becaaie 
necessary to call out the military. In the next few 
days there were actually* very few occasions on 
whj,ch it was necdssary to disperse the mob. The 
disturbances took the form of looting and isolated 
assaults; the unruly element almost immediately 
dispersed as soon as the* poljce or the military 
• appeared. There was absolutely no justitication* 
in either the first or the second phase of the riots 
for any greater demonstration of military force; 

C ^ * • 

indiscriminate shoofciug of innocent people because 
of the lawless acts of a few would have behn a crime. 
I* entirely approve the discretion and 'res^trainf 
displayed by those on the spot in clrcumstancej^of 
great difficulty and the criticism t.lmt .our aetiogi 
was not more drastic in those first days is, perhaps, 
the higheslr praise that can be bestowed iijion the 
Commissicfncr of Police and tl»ose in antliority 
under him.* The thanks of the Government and of 
tlie ’citizens of Calcutta are also due to the military 
authorities who placed their troops so readily at tlio 
dispo-sal of the civil power and who allowed them 
to" remain on mere police doty some time after all 
actual rioting liad ceased in order to restore con- 
fidence. Tills confidence would probably have 
come at an earlier date bat for' the fact* that 
a Hindu and a Muhammadan festival ocburred on 
tlje 13th and 14th of April respectively and led to 
great uneasiness on the part of both communitiesl 
After these festivals had pas-sed off qnietly, business 
lesnmed . its normal coar.se and there was iiA 
apparent reason to anticipate any recurrence of 
thqse distnrbauces; then, but not till tbeu, the 



troops were \^itbdrawn but police pickets were still 
kept Qn tbe streets. 

With regard to the cimrges brought against the 
Hindu police in the first riots, I, have only tbis tp 
say tbat every well-supported accusation wiir be 
fill I investigated ami this would have been done 
by this time had ncjjt the Jater riots intervened and 
occupied the vvhoI.e* time of the Commissioner of 
Police. I cannot, of course, claim that every mem- 
ber of the police* force is able to shed all human 
sympathies and emotions,* when he joins tbe force, 
orfleny that individual constables may have allow- 
ed their, sympathy with their% co-religionists to 
intl;rfere with their duty. In fact four constables 
have been, dismissed from the force for having 
faken part in the looting of Muhammadan property. 
There will be no screening ob individnjtls who are 
proved to have failed in their duty. But with police- 
men, as with .soldiers, we do clain\ that the 
discipline of their service is sufiicient to protect 
them from a general suspicion of partiality and 1 do 
not admit that the di-sciplpie of the whole force was 
found wanting in the recent riots. I cannot too 
strongly deprecate the general and unsupported 
charges which have been made and which onij tend 
to accentuate communal bitterness. Charges of the 
gravest character have in fact been submitted to me 
in writing unsupported by evidence which can be 
tested and based on no more authority than such 
vague phrases as “ if my information- is correct,” 
“I am told,” “ it is said,” “a Muhammadan student 
reports,” etc. If Hindu police officers are to be 
mistrusted by Muhammadans and Muhammadan 
officers are to be mistrusted by Hindus, the only 



coiiclusion we should forced to is* that Indian 

jielice cannot be employed to ketip order in India — 

a conclusion which I absolutely refuse to accept. 

« < 

Within a week of the withdrawal of the military 
the, disorder broke out again without any sort of 
adequate cause. The i>oiice adopted the’ same 
tactics as before, pickettiiig the main roads and 
crossings and employing a' reguTar system of motor 
and foot pjxtrols. Altliough, there were clashes of 
mobs of the two comiminities the police were quite 
competent to disperse, tljem. There was , no 
organized disturbance such as to necessitate the 
assistance of a military force beyond tire armoured 
cars. There was only one occasion of serious' filing 
when an armoured car was attacked, and there ^vas 
no justificatitm for the declaration .of martial' law 
or for the use of a military force to deal with the 
disturbance'. 'An ugty feature of the.se second riots 
was a series of brutal and cowaitlly murders of 
individual^ and no amount of military force could 
have prevented thesef 

These murders were rendered po.ssible by tlie 
existence in tlie city of a class of hooligans belong- 
ing to both communities to whom violent crime 
was J?ot abhorrent. To the goonda element, which 
exi.sts in the city at all times and which the police 
are engaged in*^ clearing out by the .slow but 
effective provisions of the Goonda Act, a new 
element has recently been added arising in the first 
instance out of the growing tension between the 
Hindu and Moslem communities and accentuated 
by the panic created by the first riots. Both sideh 
have imported men from up-country both for their 
individual protection and for the strengthening of 
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tliieir commltnal forces. Tbat, geiitlemoo, has been 
tb% (tjiief cause oif the recent riots and that stUl 
constitutes the chief menace to* the peace oi 
Paicntta. So long as that element remains there 
can be no tranquility. If It is not quiekiy 
renioved it will go on Increasing, If individuals 
are allowed to surround themselves with unauthor- 
ized guardians atjd if the commission of one 
'outrage is to be* claimed qs justification ’for the' 
commission of atjotlKM’ by way oTVetaliation, then 
tlie antliorized guardian^ of the law cannot be 
responsible for maintaining order. The problem, 
jth??refore, before ns is how are most effectively 
to rid Calcutta of this dangerous element imported 
from up-country and arm the regular police force of 
ihe’clty with, sufficient powers to protect the lives 
and property of defenceless citizens. The demand 
that citizens should be allowed to aVnl themselves 
and become responsible for their own de'fence leads 
straight to the conditions of the jungle and the 
issue before you, therefore, Is between the rule of 
law by which civilized communities are governed 
or the rule of claw by ^hich the beasts preserve 
their lives. This brings me to the last criticism we 
have to meet, and the case for the Bill you have met 
to discuss. 

The charge is that we have already the power 
to deal with these imported hooligans, that we have 
not used them and that, if we used them vigorously, 
there would be no need for the summary powers we 
are asking for. The charge is based on ignorance 
'both of the problem and of the existing law. The 
problem is not merely a goonda problem and it 
oannot be solved by the application of the Goonda 
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Act alone. The criminal element 'in Oalentta 
known as goondas has figured m the recenl^'ridts, 
l>nt as I have .already pointed ont the danger from 
that element has been greatly increased by the 
rec^iit importation* of what I can only describe as 
nhantborized guardians or communal champions. 
Many of these men are not goondas at all, but their 
presence is a menace to the p^ce of the city and 
many of them have taken part *in the recent out- 
rages. There is'ho provision of the existing law by 
which we can get rid qf them and in times^of 
rioting \heir presence greatly increases the danger 
of disoider. If this Bill is passed, it will fc '! possible 
for us to deal wi^h this new danger and*th>3rqby 
lessen the chances of a fresh outbreak. But remem- 
ber that the powers of the Bill are limited to a State 
of emergency and in no way affect the normal 
establishmeiit'of durVans or men from other parts 
of India "who have a legitimate occupation in 
Calcutta, it is generally agreed that the recent 
disthrbers of the peace»did not belong to the normal 
population of Calcutta but were strangers in our 
midst. We have already arrested a large number of 
those persons against whom this Bill is directed 
and* have induced most of them to leave Calcutta. 
If the Bill is not passed, there will be nothing to 
prevent the return of these bad characters ahd 
those now in custody will have to be rel*(5ased. 

"fhere are some who think that all is now quiet, 
that the danger is past and that as the powers of 
Government to bring «.bout peace were sufficient, 
there is no need for the powers we are asking for. 
Gentlemen, it was only 'the knowledge that we 
intended to ask for these powers, it was only the 
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belief that they wonld be given to us that have 
enabled us tO Becuife the degree of tmuquillity whieh 

we have reached. Let me explaiu. . 

• • 

Jn spite of the great strain on the police dqring 

the l^st few weeks and the increased picketting of 

the streets wliich they liave had to undertake, they 

have systematically raided the known haunts of 

/.iie criminal class.** They have arrested not only 

gooudas against whom oiders under the troonda 

Act can, in due course, be executed, but many others 

wluim they luul reason *10 suspect* had qome to 

Calcutta recently for no worthy purpose. Being 

powerless to deal with such men^ after their arrest, 

th^ police applied to Government for the special 

powers which we are now asking you to provide 

h) tliis Bill. ‘In tlie belief that these would be 

granted the campaign agains^t the hooligans has 

been continued up to now and a large number of 

I hem. Who could not be dealt with under the 

* 

Goonda Act, were persuaded to leave Calcutta bcj^ore 
the new powers came into existence, while a still 
larger number of the smaller fry left Calcutta in 
apprehension that measures were being tak^n 
against them. Unless this Bill becomes law, tbdre 
is nothing to prevent those men I'eturning, ahd, if 
they'do return, the police have no^means of dealing 
with thefm. In addition to tliose who have left 
there still remains in Calcutta a large number, of 
such men who cannot be dealt with effectively 
under the Goonda Act, and who, though at present 
disorganized, constitute a very real danger iu 
the event of any furtl^er recrudescence of the 
disturbances. 
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Such, gentlemen, is ibe case, for tlfe Bill which 
yOu have been snihmoned to <Jonsirfer. It^'is’for 
you to say how far the emergency^ is sufficiently 
serious to justifiy tlie remedy, and how far the 
reni^y is adequate to meet the emergency. ^Since 
I* came to Calcutta I have had many personal inter- 
views with men of all political parties, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan ; every One ofthem has described 
the imported hooligap element* as responsible for 
the recent trouhles and every one. has begged me to 
arm Government with .thp necessary power^ to 
deal with it. There was an absolute co^nsensus of 
opinion on this ij;^atter, while public anxiety stiy 
prevailed, and I beg yon, now that that anxiety ^las 
for the moment been relieved, not to misjudge 41je 
situation and not to be lulled into* a ‘false dense 
of security. You owe the present quiet to the 
exi)ectatiotf of this bTiI. It can only be maintained 
and increased by the passage of this Bill. If you 
reject it >'ou will be depriving yourselves of the 
only guarantee agaiilst a recurrence of the ugly 
scenes which have recently brought so grievous 
a reproach upon the faii^‘’name of this great city^. 

• I have only one more word to say in conclusion. 
You may accept everything I have said so far, you 
may admit the evil, approve the diagnosis* and 
acknowledge the suitability of the remedy* and yet 
hesitate to arm the Executive with the powers we 
are asking for, unless we can satisfy you that having 
secured them for one purpose they will not be used 
for another. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us 
to show that we have limited the use of these 
emergency powers to an emergency to which they 
are. applicable. 



‘First, theiH I woilld ask ypo to note that we are 
not asking for pej^manent powers to be nsed i,a 
normal times but only for use in an emergency 
which is limited to three months. Although, 
therefore, the powers will be •exercised by the 
Commissioner of Police, they cannot be so exer- 
cised whenever he pleases, but only with the 
authoritj’^ of the (government after the latter has 
declared an emergency to exist and has published 
the reasons for such a declaratien. Even then 
every order whicli he issues is subject to the 
coiftrol of the Governm’en?. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to dSseribe these as ‘powers given to the 
l)olicQ; ihey are in fact powers ^fiven to the Local 
GdJ^ernment. There is a complete safeguai-d that 
tlie .powers of the Bill shall only be used in an 
emergency. 

The decision as to whether *or not an* emergency 
exists is of necessity left to the Executive, since 
it is essentially an executive responsibility. Lest 
any one should be afraid that* these power’s may be 
abused, I would point out that in Bombay the 
police have been empowered by section 27 of the 
City of Bombay Police Act, 1902, not merely in kn 
emergency, but at any time to remove persons 
whoge presence in the town causes, or is tlionght 
likely to cause, danger or alarm — a more general 
power than we are asking for here and one which 
has been in force for the last 25 years without any 
suggestion that it has ever been abused. In this 
case fortunately no political considemtions are 
Involved, nor does this Bill raise any communal 
issues. It will be possib,le, therefore, I hope, for 
you to discuss it without any heat or prejudice. 



The safety and tranquillity of •Calcutta is the oftly 
issue and I trust that you will debate it with, a due 
sense of responsibility. Gentlemen, 1 nov^ leave 
that issue in your hands In the confident expecta- 
tion? that you wilUgive to it the careful attention 
wluch the importance of the subject deserves and 
that your decision will reflect the calm judgment 
of responsible citizens. 



Him C"xoellenoy’'m Spmaoh at the opealmg 
of the naim bulMlmg for tho Quoon Hill 
Girls' Sohool In Garjeoling, on 2Bfh 
May 1926. 

Mr. Chairman, Miss Stahl, Ladies and Gentle- 

^ MEN, 

My knowledge oC tliis school q,pd its history 
is derived from the reports which have been 
rend, to ns to-day and from the api)reciative account 
of it* which LndN’ Lytton gave me when she 
returned from laying the fonydation-stone in' 
.funjj IO24. I understand that this fine new build- 
ing, 'which yon have asked me formally to declare 
open to-day, was actually completed and occupied 
in March. It is, of cour.se, a ve,ry common practice 
for a building to be occupied before it is opened, 
and the fact in this ca.se is symbolic of the event 
which we are celebrating. This is not a nsw 
school founded for the first time, it is not a new 
work which is to take place in this building but 
rather an old work which has entered upon a ne\y 
stage, a school, which has already a life of 30 yea,ri*! 
and a well-established reputation, which has found 
a new, home. It is that new home and that new 
epoch in the life of the Queen’s Hilt School that we 
are formally inaugilKiting to-day. I congratulate 
you on the accomplishment of this happy event, 
and I pray that the work of your school may be 
blessed in its new and beautiful home. 

The environment which the founder of the 
school aimed at acquiring has, indeed, been found 
here. The struggles, the difficulties and the delays 
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which have been necessary to the realization of her 
ifleal will bnt add to your pridte in your u^tiuttate 
Succeas and the possession of tliis fine new building 
should increase the value of the work whicli you 
wiji now be able tb do. Important, however, as is 
Ihe completion of these buildings for the welfare 
and inspiration of the girls and the immediate 
purposes of the school, it I’eaily represents some- 
thing more than tlie. rebuildiu.4 of the old Queen’s 
Hill School. For a further stagQ has been reached 
in the completion of tjie .comprehensive scheme, 
which the American Methodist Episctyjal Mission 
has undertaken for the benefit of the European and 
domiciled communities in Bengal. The 'complete 
scheme of development, I understand, contemphites 
the establishment of four schools in ,Beirgal — tt?o ki 
Calcutta and two in Darjeeling. The high schools 
for girls add boys are already doing excellent work 
ill Calciit'ta in providing for those children in the 
plains, whose parents are unable to bear the com- 
paratively high expenses of education in the hills. 
Residents of Darjeeling already recognize the verj' 
valuable work which tlfe old Queen’s Hill School 
Ifas been doing here, and we are confident that this 
transfer to the new and better site, which the 
Mission has acquired, will mark the beginning of a 
period of increased prosperity. There remains ilow 
only the aflditiou of the boys’ school to* complete 
the whole scheme. You have reached the third 
storey of your educational mansion and, knowing 
what I do of the Mission’s ideals and determination, 
I feel confident that you will not rest content until 
you have completed the structure by adding the 
fourth storey. The Mission’s educational wcfrk 



will then hsbve beSu welded into a single com- 
IM'aheiisivc nnit i^d will gain strongtU by tbe 
co-oihIi nation of the four schools in a single whole 
under the direbtiou of a* central policy, to which 
each school will contribute and ueact. The comple- 
tion bf the scheme will give full play to the ideals 
wliich inspire tlie policy of the Mission and which 
prompted them to jindertake their great enterprise. 
Such group units as tliis, which conform and con- 
tribute to the general edne’itionai. system of the 
province and of which (here are other examples 
among tlie Missionary' hftdies operating in'Bengal, 
provide a 'complete system of education for tlie 

^liild(;en»of the class for which th^y cater. 

•* 

< have freqmujtly l»ad occasion to congratnlate 
t»he l^reat idissiouary bodies which have done such 
splendid pioneer work in the field of edncation and 
to acknowledge tlie debt of gra*tiftide W’hich 
Government owes lo them for shonldeVing these 
responsibilities and thus enabling public revenues 
to be expended in other dftections.. Tliis is tlie 
first occasion on which I have been personally 
associated with the entel-prise of this particular 
Mission and I welcome the opportunity of thankihg 
tliem most sincerely on behalf of the Goverruilent 
of Bengal for tlie very valuable work which they 
haVe been doing among the Euaopean and domi- 
ciled communities. It| is, indeed, si cause for 
admiration and gratitude that an Amerisan 
Missionary Society should contribute so generously 
ill money, time and labour ^for the benefit of our 
5hiklreu in Bengal and the enthusiasm, humanity 
uid love, which this very fact denotes, are the best 
arparantee for the success of their enterprise. Let 





me, in conclusion, congratulate tlie •staff and tlie 
students on the beantifnt home w)iich the generosity 
of distant patrons has provided for them. I hope 
that the new suiroundings will instil them with 
fresjti inspirations and with a determination to 
jirpve themselves worthy of the confidence and ' 
liberality of their well-wishers. 

It is a matter of great regret to all of ns thaf 
Bishop and Mr^s. Fisher, to whose vision and faitii 
tlje consummation of your dreams is so largely due, 
cannot be with us today, but I feel sure they will 
be delighted to learn of the euthnsiasmv which has 
attended this ceremony. Lady Lytton, too, wilt, 

1 know, be pleased to hear from me next month 
about the beauties of the building which has ri’sen 
upon the foundation-stone slie laid two years agP. 
She spoke to, you oir that occasion of the value of 
a childhood without fears and of the educational 
value of happiness in early life. Happy, fearless 
children you have alrerdy shown that you can 
produce, I hope that in these new surroundings 
they will be able to receive new ideals Inspired by 
the unrivalled beauty of tlie scene on which their 
ejes will dally rest. Made intimate tlius with the 
most beautiful features of the earth they will learn, 

I hope, to recognize and appreciate the most beauti- 
ful features of hltiraauity. It is my firm belief that 
we all find in life that which we look for. In every 
garden there are thorns and nettles and slugs and 
worms, as well as flowers and butterflies and birds. 
Those who look only tbr the nettles and the worms 
will find them and they should not complain, but 
even among cabbages tlie butterflies flit, flowers 
will grow out of manure and in the old boot or 
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broken j>ot the robin may buHd l)is nest. For tliose 
wli’o fiave eyes trfiined to recognize beauty and 
minds capal)le Qf loving ij, beauty is everywhere to 
be found. Train your children, therefore, to appre- 
ciate^ the beauty of the unique surroundings in 
which their school is situated; teach them to lift 
up tlieir eyes unto the liills and to recognize in 
them the source of Vieir salvation. With eyes and 
hearts so trained, they will then come to retognize 
that which is beautifni, that which is angust, that 
whjch is lovable in iiiiiikinity and •you c^n send 
them forth confidently into the world to encounter 
life. 

“Life, not the daily coil, bwt as it is 
Lived in its beauty in eternity, 

' Abovtebatie aim, lieyond »nr miseries; 

Life that is speed and colour and bright bliss 
And beauty seen auil strainectfor and*po»3esst 
Even as a star forever in the breast.” 
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His Exosllsnoy Sir Hugh Stsphsumsu's 
Spesoh OH tho ooomsiou* of oponlup 4ho 
Bmby Ollnlo ''In OorJoollHp, on 1 8th 
Juno IBSSm 

Mrs. Farquharson, Ladies and GENTLEM^^ir, 

It may appear, stninge that it Vliould be so, but 
fact remains that it ispnij' of very recent years 
that the ju-oblein of Cliild Welfare has serioinsiy 
enga;?ed the practical interest of social workers in 
Bengal. * “ Baby Week,''’ whicli drew our atten- 
tion to the appalling comlitions in which children 
were borrr ahd brouglit np during their earliest 
months, and to the ignorance of the most element- 
ary principles of hygiene, gavS a ver/gfeat impetus 
to the movement and impressed upon ns the truth 
that if the health of a nation as a whole is to be 
improved, our energies muift l)e directed, in* the 
first instance, to the amelioration of the conditions 
in which the babies start their lives. The poorer 
mothers have not the opportunities or the mesiftis 
which others have for giving their children pure 
milk^ and for bringing them up in conditions mo.st 
cohducive to health, and so the pqprer parts of the 
town provide the scope for this kind of ’work. 

I am glad to see that Darjeeling has not been 
behind-hand in establishing a clinic, where the 
principles of hygiene can be taught and applied. It 
is greatly to the credit of the ladiesi who have 
undertaken this work, that they realized the press- 
ing urgency of the problem and did not, therefore. 
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wait before beginning* their activities, until they 
cdnld obtain a building of their own f<jV the 
purpose. While they directed their efforts to 
raising money for securing and equipping a perma- 
nent. clinic, they begun their work at once in an 
improvised building, and I am glad to hear that the 
results have been satisfactory. Darjeeling is a place 
where demands are made on the<*pQi‘se of the public 
for many deserving movements and institutions* 
and it is, therefore, all the mo^-e creditable tliat 
your Committee has succeeded in raising the sum 
necessary for your purpose, and now that you have 
a, clinic adapted and equipped as it should be, we 
may look for even more valuable results. • This 
clinic will give the babies of the poorer classes 
a greater chance to live and grow ‘up robust 
c.itizens ; not only will it provide pure food in neces- 
sitous casesl, but it will teach the mothers the 
importance of pure milk, clean surroundings and 
regnlar diet and treatment and will show tlicm 
with what little effoit these couditiohs can bo 
secured. The observance of such conditions will 
thus become a habit, and in this way the influence 
of' the clinic will be felt not only by those who 
conle^to it for ti-eatment, bat among succeeding 
generiitions. 

The ttttepdarich at the clinic of the la^iies who 
have enrolled themselves as active members, will 
ensure its efficient management and a sustained 
interest in its activities, and I cannot close without 
expressing the gratitude of Darjeeling to these 
ladies, to Dr. and Mrs. Faitjuliai-son and to all 
others who have contributed to the success of the 
scheme. 



Ill cleclarfng the Baby Oliiiic open, I hope that 
tilts f^ew building will give the Committee and 
workers increased scope for carrying on their bene- 
ficent work and will enable a larger number of 
mothers and children to benefft by the facilities 
which it provides. 
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Address presented by the Commissioners of the 

Krishnayar Municipality, on 28th June 1926. 

We, the Commissioners of the Krishpogiir 
Municipality, be#? leave to approach Your Excellency 
with our sincere and loyal welcome on the occasion 
of your auspicious visit to this town of ours. 

2. Occupying; as it once did the position of 
a premier city of Bengal, our memories spontaneously 
go back to the distant past when ours was <ihe 
glorious capital of the Nadia Raj, renowned for ^ts 
scholastic and oth^r intellectual attainments, no less 
for the prosperity of its arts and industries. To khe 
misfortune of its inhabitants all its old glories have 
now become a mere matter of past history, and 
a town, wliicji coul(j once boast of being a health 
resort of the province, has generally degenerated 
into a dreadful hot-bed of Malaria and Kala-azar. 
An4 though we have been struggling heroically and 
persistently to keep back the ravages of destruction, 
our task, principally in the maintenance of an 
efficient system of drainage service, has proved 
financially insuperable owing largely to the dis- 
app*ea,'’ance of all natural outlets for superfluous 
water both by the silting up of water courses, *such 
as Anjana, etc., Snd by the short-sighted.policy of 
building houses too closely to allow passage for free 
flow of water. 

3. It is only on an occasion like the present 
one that we have the ‘rare opportunity of meeting 
the ruler of the province and of laying before him 
such of our grievances aS are beyond our means to 
redress all by ourselves; and we, as representatives 
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of*tlie rate-payers M tlie town, sliull, tlierefore, be 
failing in our (luty^ if we do not respectfully pre^s 
now upon Your Excellency the dire necessity of 
financing entii^ly from *the Provincial Exchequer 
both (1) the drainage scheme, as 4)repared long* ago 
by Your Excellency’s Government in the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, for the most congested 
northern portion o^the town, and (2) also that part 
Of the Anjana project which concerns the ^central 
and southern portion of the Municipality. 

4. The Sadar Charitable Dispensary and Hospi- 
tal,* in spite of the pretty large contribiftion it 
re(?Bives ffoin the Municipality, is in a perpetual 
state of financial embarrassment,* and unless youV 
Gdyernir.ent be graciously pleased to offer it .an 
hicreased grant for the civil stores and a special 
grant to wipe off its present deficit and for its 
equipment, much of its humaivtarian activities will 
cease to function. 

5. Lastly, Your. Excellency will permit us to 
draw your attention to the unfortunate and sei^ous 
break down of a part of the waterworks machi- 
nery which has at last launched us into a situation 
in which we have been reduced to the necessity of 
begging your Government for a 8m<all grant ^f 
Rs. 5,000 for the thorough repairs of the dagatTged 
engine, specially in consideration of the fact that 
we have now the maximum percentage of local 
taxation leviable under the Act and with no suffi- 
cient funds to meet our normal wants even after 
recent revision of assessment. 

6. In concluding our long tale of woes and 
distress, we beg respectfully to pray Your Excel- 
lency’s long and happy .life in the wake of more 
pompous and brilliant career. 
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[Revised.] 

Address to he' presented .hy the MJemhers of the 
i^adin District Board, on 28th June 1926. 

• 1. We, the members of the Nadia District 
Board, beg, on behalf of the people of Nadia, to offer 
to Your Excellency our most res^ctfnl, sincere, and 
, hearty .welcome on the auspicious occasion of tbit? 
the first visit Yonr Excellency as Governor to 
the head-qnar.tei's station of our district, and to 
express,* through Your Ex*cellency, our unswerving 
loyalty and sincere devotion to the *illustri»ns 
person and throrfe of His Imperial Majesty thfi 
King-Emperor. 

2. The present is an occasiSh to Hbrkig to Youf 
Excellency’s personal notice tlie principal mattei*s 
affecting th^ Welfare \)f our district, and we would 
be failing in our duty, if we do not take this oppor- 
tunity to mention some of our pressing needs. 

3. The first of thdse which, we feel, should be 
placed before Your Excellency, is the extremely 
unhealthy condition of th^ district due mostly to the 
sQfU’city of good drinking water. The satisfactory 
solftt^on of this vital problem lies in a liberal 
distribution of wells all over the district and tanks 
in selected places. With the limited resources* at 
their disposal, the District Board contVived to 
spend a large percentage of the public works cess 
receipts on water-supply, but with the growing 
demands of medical relief a large portion of the avail- 
able, resources of the Board had to be diverted to the 
establishment of 18 additional dispensaries in the 
course of the last three years, involving an additional 
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cost of' Rs. 24,109, and ti)ere,has consequently been 
a redaction in the/allotment for ■water-supply, in 
spite of the most economic management all ronnd to 
meet the pressing demand of providing an adequate 
measure of relief for 3,411 villages, no less than 
12 hilchs of rupees would be necessary, and this is 
too great for the District Boaixl’s ordinary resources. 
It was in these circiynstances that an application for 
a loan of Rs. 50,000 only was made to the Govern- • 
ment, last year, but uufortunatel^'it received no 
favourable response. Yet we are not disheartened, 
an(f we earnestly hope and pray for assistance 
frohi Your Excellency’s Government, both in the 
shape of a contribution as well as of a loan, to 
caVy out a programme of not more than five years 
to complete our scheme of rural water-supply to 
ameliorsde for the present the condition of at least 
half the number of villages iA this district and at 
the same time stabilize the Board’s resources. The 
District Board of Nadia are trying their best for 
the sanitary improvement of the district by ‘the 
employment of Kala-azar doctors, establishment of 
Anti-malarial Co-operative Societies and in various 
other ways. Even so, no lasting benefit can accrae 
unleas measures for water-supply are more widely 
taken. We, therefoi'e, pray in particular for the 
boon of a grant of Rs. 5,00,000^ half as donation 
and half ‘as loan, on the usual rate of interest, repay- 
able in 30 years, a portion of the sum being paid 
the current year, and the balance by instalments in 
the near future. The distribution of the angmenta- 
.tion grant on a need basis, which this District Board 
so strongly advocated in the years past, may also be 
more liberally made, as fur as this District Board 
iis concerned. 



i. We bog to expreHs onr gratitude for the 
qempletion of the Krisbnagar-Nnbndwip Ghftf Light 
Railway wliioJi Your Excellency is to open during 
your visit. This represents the fulfilment of 
a prtayer made in'our address of December 1923 to 
Your Excellency’s illustrious predecessor. We are 
thereby emboldened to draw Your Excellency’s 
attention to the need of a railway through the 
Meherpur subdivision from JelllUghi md Meherpur 
to Krishnagar ‘ilnd to hope thajt this project may 
find a higher if not the highest place in the lis^ of 
contem\)lated schemes of railway extens^ion. 

5. As the last, though not the least, we respecb- 
fully beg leave to re-iterate our prayer for makyig 
over the income from the provincial ferries in *the 
district to this Board which will enab*le it to extend 
its activities in tlffe sphere of the expansion and 
improveraeht *of the ^nion Boards. 

6. In conclusion, we beg to offer our heartfelt 
thanks to Your Excellency for the honour done to 
us by this visit which we shall, for ever, gratefully 
remember, and we most fervently hope that Your 
Excellency’s tenure of office may be happy and 
pcosperous, and may the kind Providence grant you 
a Idng and happy life. 
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Address presented* by the Members of the Nadia 

Avjnman Ettefaqne • Islam, on 28th June 

1926. 

■ • 

1. We, the members of the Nadiii Anjumau 
fjttefii(|ue Islam, beg leave to approach Your 
Excellency with oiV hearty, loyal and respectfal 
welcome or the occasion qf Yonr ExceMency’s 
auspicious visit to tlie city of Krishnagar. For 
th^ opportunity so graciously affortled to^ us to 
welcome IJour Excellency in the district of Nadia 
^ith its historic associations for the Mussalman^ 
in Bengal, we cannot, but be deeply grateful — no 
les* impressed by the solemnity of the occasion 
to-dsfy. 

2. Tlie Mussalraans, thoijgb forniing over 60 
per cent. of the total population in this district, have 
yet to make up a great leeway in the matter of 
education, and we beg to draw the attentiot) of 
Your Excellency and Your ’Excellency’s Govern- 
ment to the need of a Mussulman hostel attached 
to the Krishnagar College. We do not say this in 
any narrow spirit, that if the demand for resi- 
dential accommodation for Mussalman students has 
to bs deferred till residential accommodation for 
other stu, dents are fully met, simply on numerical 
grounds, the future of Mus-salman education is 
certainly not very hopeful. At the same time 
provision of any makeshift mess for the accommoda- 
tion of Mussalman students, .debrnhed from college 
life and atmosphere, and in gloomy and insanitary 
surroundings is not what is helpful to the growth 
of expansion Sf the mind and the general outlook 
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of students. We have, therefore, earnestly to plead 
Your Excellency and to '^onr Excellency’s 
Government to sanction the proposal and* make 
provisions in the supide'mentary \)ndf![et for the 
necessary amonut of money, for a Miissalman hostel 
sufficient to accommodate at least 15 stifdents 
which is the present number in the Mussulman 
mess attached to the colle^^e, — proposal which is 
possibly now pending before ‘Your Excellency’s 
Government. 

5. With a» view to gjve impetus to Mussalman 
education it is urgently necessary that the Govern- 
ment should have a Junior Madrassa in the district. 
The maintenance of a well-equipped Madnissa for 
a poor community is one of great financial difllcufty, 
and we earnestly plead that the management oi tlwe 
E/echiel Junior Madrassa may be taken up either as 
a separate ‘in^titutioh or as a part of, and attached 
to, the Krishnagar Collegiate School. 

4. The bulk of the Mu.ssalmans in the district 
belong to rural areas and are deeply interested in the 
problem of its river and waterways. The Nadia 
rivers are slowly decaying. Beels and khals are 
gi-adually drying up— lately choked up with water 
hyke|nth, and there has been consequential deterior- 
ation in the productive capacity of the soil of this 
district. The agriculturist class is the greater 
sufferer from this, apart from the other growing 
problems, such as scarcity of drinking water and of 
diseases, such as Malaria, and Kala-azar, etc. We 
are deeply grateful tQ Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment and also to the Hon’ble the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Nadia, the Member iu charge of Irrigation, for 
taking up the Bhairab scheme, which*, we hope, will 
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have a quick execution. We, however, earnestly 
pi^ad that the conditions of the other Niulia rivefs 
and channels would be carefully examined, and 
steps slinnld be taken to keep them at least open as 
flood^water channels. 

5. We have also to draw Your Excellency’s 
attention to the singular fact that the i>rovdsions of 
the Agricultural altd Sanitary Drainage Act on 
which hopes were*so much l>uilt some yea hack, 
could not be availed of in even a single instance, 
aiicl Your Excellency’s Gavernment ’^ill be j>leased 
to consider its provisions, and specially its rules 
lyith a view to incorporate a real, practical and 
busin#ss-1ike method, so that at least smaller 
schemes and even big schemes that may be con- 
viinifintly Split up into smaller schemes, may be 
quickly and conveniently taken up and executed, — 
not only of agricultural and sanitary *infp movement, 
hut as also sinaihM* irrigation schemes. It is only 
1 ) 3 ^ this that we venture to liope a better, brighter 
life in our rural life, and oft this we send up this 
appeal to Your Excellency. 

(>. We respcctfull^’^ beg, in conclusion, to assure 
Your Excellency of tlie heartiness and cordiality of 
onr welcome and pray to the Almighty for.Your 
Excellency’s long, happy and prosperous life and 
career. 



Hla Exomlianoy Sir Mug If St^hmusou'm 
rugly to^ tha Addraaaaa graaauiad at 

Mrlahnagar, on 28th Jund 1B28m 

t 

Gentlemen, 

When my friend and colleagne, the Mahainjn 
Bahadur, asked me to visit ^risbnagar to open 
a Union Board Conference, I gladly accepted the 
hospitality wluoh he 'offered me on your behalf and 
his. I had heard that Nadia had made very good 
progress along the road opened by the Village Self- 
Government Act and 1 welcomed tlie Opportunity 
which such a visit wonld give me of seeing and 
hearing at first hand of yonr activities in*other 
directions also. 

Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the 
cordial welcome you have given me and for your 
expression of loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. 

Yon have naturally taken advantage of my 
presence here to bring to my notice the various 
problems with which you are faced and the more 
immediate needs which you desire to see .satisfied, 
and I shall take the opportunity of explaining to 
you the attitude of Government towards them. 

As both thei Municipality and the District 
Board have placed the question of public health in 
the forefront of their addresses, I may infer that 
they attach the greatest importance to this aspect of 
their responsibilities, and I am very glad to find 
that they do so, as I also regard it as the foundation 
on which the material prosperity of a district must 
be built. 
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As a result of *Hig Excellency Lord Lytton’s 
vislli to Erishnagai^ in 1923, the Chief B»»ginear <)f 
the Public Health Department w.vs asked to prepare 
a new drainage scheme. This was done and the 
estimate amounted to over 2} laJfhs of rupees, bat it 
has not been found possible to give effect to the 
scheme because Government and the Municipality do 
not see eye- to eye a5f to the method of dnancing it. 
You quite naturally — from your owp^point of view — 
ask Government fo bPa** the whole cost, we insist 
on ‘your paying a certafn proportion. Oftr rule, 
fro«n which we deviate only in exceptional cases 
{fnd for • very strong misons, is that for such 
a project as this Government will provide one-third 
tlie iuitkil ‘Cost, if tlie local body will find the 
rest. The reasons we insist on such a role are that 
a drainage or waterworks .sc1i<?me is ehs^tially one 
which will benefit only a limited locality and that 
its cost, therefore, should not be met entirely from 
funds coll ec tell from the iwholh pi-ovince ; moreover, 
the local contribution is a test of tl)e sincerity of 
the locality in its demanils, and finally in this way 
Government is able to help the largest number of 
schemes. I admit, however, that the inciderjed of 
taxation here is already high for a Municipality 
like Krishnagar and this might esnstitute a special 
reason for considering the possibility of making 
a grant larger than the usual one-third, so that* if 
you will undertake to bear a substantial portion of 
the cost by raising coutiibutions and by taking 
a’ loan, we on our side will undertake to consider 
whether we cannot give you specially favourable 
tei'ms. 
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With iegaid to (lie^Rs. 5,000* vFliicl) yon say yon 
wqnii’e for repairing? the enffine^of the watei'works, 
I would advjse yon to make aii application to 
Government, l)ut I must point out fhat, if you had 
observed the rules ref^-arding the expert examina- 
tion of your machinery, this situation would 
probably not have arisen and I am afraid this 
omission may prejudice your jiiiances of receiving 
any help. 

r 

The District Board has impressed upon me tlie 
scarcity of good drinking water in tlie rural areas 
and has suggested a contribution of 5 lakhs of rnp^ees, 
half as a grant and half as a loan from Government. 
Government, in spite of allegations to the contr:},fy, 
are fully alive to the immense importance of “chis 
question to the well-being of Bengal, but it is not 
a problem that can be solved by the Central Govern- 
ment but must be tackled by the local authorities. 
All we can do is to stimulate the local authorities 
and we have endeavoured to do this by making a 
provincial grant, which is shllo.tted amongst the Divi- 
sional Commissioners, and I understand that Nadia 
received Rs. 15,000 last year and is likely to receive 
the same amount this year. This is, of course, small 
in ‘comparison with your requirements, and I sym- 
pathize with your desire to hasten the fulfllment of 
this great need. * But there is no justitlcation for 
singling out this district for a special grant from 
pr'ovincial revenues, that is at the cost of the rest of 
the province, and the question of your taking a loan 
is dependent on yoiir ability to finance it. But if 
heroic measures are not possible, I would suggest 
that the best use be njade of the money that is 
available. If the work is carried out by the Union 
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and is regaMed as jnerely supplemeutiag 
local QontFibntions^ in inone^' and labour — and fcbe 
object'of the Government grant is^ to encourage 
these — tbe most economical and effective use can be 
made of tlie money; for this ivill stiinn lute* the 
Boai^s to raise their share of tlie cost and will 
eliminate the intermediate expenses, while the 
peoijle who benefit Jjy the wells may be expected to 
keep them in repair. And I understand tia^t some 
such system has been adopted in this district with 
excellent results and that a great deal of prelimi- 
nai^ work has been done bj' the compilation of 
a census 6f all sources of water-supply and tbe 
Preparation of a programme on the basis of tht; 
cocnparalive urgency in the various villages. This 
is an excellent plan enabling you to make steady 
and systematic progress as funds become available. 

I am afraid, however, that? I cannot* admit that 
your argument legaiding the claims of medical 
relief is a valid one. It is for the District Board to 
weigh up the comparative tw’gency of the need* for 
dispensaries and wjiter-.supply, and you should 
adjust your expenditure in one of tlie.se directions 
with due consideration to the recurring commh- 
ments which such a policy' will involve and toJhe 
needs in the other directions. Active ami r^spon- 
8ible*membership of a District Board is no sinecure, 
but denfands far-sighted prudence luid careful 
thought and co-operation. 

Another matter which the Municipality has 
brought to my notice is tlnj financial embarrass- 
ment of the charitable dispensary. The Local Self- 
Government Department,^ of which the Hon’ble 
Maharaja Bahadur is the Member in charge, are 
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considering the poi|slbility * of increjising the 
Government grants for civil stares and f hope that, 
you will sliortly receive orders . increasing your 
grant. Government is also revievfring the whole 
que.stion of the cassistance given by the Local 
Government to ninfassal hospitals. I shstll be 
visiting the dispensary to-morrow and perhaps yon 
will then be able to persna(le^,me to make a small 
donatipn towards the purchase of the equipment 
which you req-nire. 

Thq request of the Anjnman for tlie constfiic- 
tion of a hostel attached to the Krishnygar College 
Juis been considered: the scheme has been adinini;s- 
tratively approved and tlie Education Departinent 
w’ill press for its provision in next years budget. 

I regret, however, it will not be possible to 
provincialize, the Eaechiel .Junior Mad ras-sa, as this 
is contrary to the policy whicli we have definitely 
accepted. If, however, you can .satisfy the Inspec- 
tor of Schools that^your jiresent monthly grant 
requires to be increased, such a request will receive 
favourable consideratioiv 

You attribute the increasing unhealthiness of 
this district in large measure to the silting up of 
its old river system, and the remedy for this 
appears to lie either in the resuscitation of those 
rivers or 'in filling them up entirely, and for 
obyions reasons the former is the more satisfactory 
alternative if it can be achieved. The Municipality 
has cited the instance of the Anjana Canal, which 
directly affects the town, and you ask that the 
project for improving this channel should be taken 
up at Government expense. Now all such schepies 
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arfe very coinplicateft, as they.are conditioned by the 
vagaries of the larger rivers from which these river 
systems take off, in this case the Gtinges, and t^je 
interests of agriculture, communications and pnblic 
iiealth have all to be rc^coneiled. As a result of 
<liscul?sion between the various deiMirtments* to 
whose charge these interests have been committed, 
it has been decidegj tliat it would be useless to 
attempt to open the Anjana River in Krti^hnagar 
Itself and that tlxe only couVse woiild be for you 
gradually to fill up the old bed of the river and 
then either canalize it for local draining or tlose it 
up* completely ; meanwhile investigation should be 
tliade into the possibility of introducing silt-ladefi 
wJHer into the Haler Khal for flushing purposes 
lUid, jf this, proves a failure, I am afraid the Anjana 
scheme will have to be dropped once and for all. 
I do not know whether the Mviui/dpality is 
prepared to carry out this work; but if so, and if 
Oovernmeut are i uforiued wliut it is likely to cost, 
we could consider tlie qiu-wjion of luaking some 
contribution towards it. 

Woi’k bus already b(n*u begun on the Bhairai) 
selieme and investigations are being carried ofit 
into the coiiilitioiis of otlter rivers aiid cha.niv*l.s. 
You will see, therefore, that Government is ab\e to 
the finportaiice of these probleins. 

The district Board asks for a liberal iuteri)reta- 
tion in its favour of the new principle on which 
the distribution of the augmentation grant is now 
based. Half of the grant is now distributed by the 
Divisional Commissioner on the basis of the needs 
of each district and I understand that you have 
ajjready benefited by the ehange in the system. 
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Another request ym makers the ol<l oue tor 
the tiansfer of the ferry I'ecelRjts from proflncial 
revenues to Jlie Di'<trict Botu'c). TJie question 
whether the Loonl Oov&rninent can afford to 
fuicrfflce thi.s part of its provincial aanet!* and, if so, 
how and to whom tlie iiicoinc should be made* over 
is being cousideietl, but it is a difficult question 
and I cannot propliesy what \j4ll be the outcome 
of it. Bnt when 1 hear this request made by you, 
lam inclined to'.vnswer “ Physician, heal thyself;” 
for I am told tiuit except in 15 cases yon have 

f * * 

not ns yet made ovfu* the administration of the 
pounds to the Union Boards. The advantage' of 
malting the Union Boards respojisUde' for the 
ponuds can be seen from tlie I’esiilts in those^''1.5 
instances, in all of which the income has d)eep 
increast'd with l)eneflcial results (o the schools of 
the Unions and a 'stimulating effect upon tlie 
progress of the newly-formed boards. 

The District Board lias aptly shown its grati- 
inde for the construction of the light railway to 
Nabadwip by asking for increased railway com- 
munication witliin the Meheri)nr subdivision. 
Bficb projects have to compete with those in other 
pai*ts of the province and so it takes time to 
complete all tlie schemes. However, this ])articnlar 
extension is gradually working its way up the list 
in the order'ot urgency and it is only a qnestioii of 
time, I imagine, Itdore it is undertaken. 

The Anjuman has drawn attention to the fact 
tliat very little use h^s b ien made of the Agricnl- 
tiiial and Sanitary Improvement Act and re(|uests 
that the machinery for \yorking it may be simpli- 
fied. J agree with you that insufficient advantage 
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has been taken of*the provisions of the Act and 
vvbether this is dri^ to any inherent difflcnlties In 
the procednve laid down by the Act or to the 
natural reluctance to test* a new method, I cannot 
say, but enquii‘ies are being madfe of the Divislipnal 
Commissioners on the whole policy of dealing with 
sanitary schemes under this Act. 

I Ijave now, I Mi ink, dealt with all the matters 
which j^on liave raised in yoqr addresses. If I have 
not been alile to. give you as favourable replies 
as you might have hoped^ you must? not t^ttribute 
it to lack o/ iiiteiest or sympathy. The machinery 
of Government juust necessarily work slowly, 
where tifere are so many conflicting interests to be 
reor^nciled. It would be so simple to grant you 
kirge sums o*f money — to the [irejudice of other 
districts or other local bodies; but Government, as 
the ti iisteo oE tlie public reveiiues, inus^ carry out 
itsilutiesin this respect impartially, economically 
and effectively. But even if the immediate res- 
ponse to your requests may be small, a visit such 
as this has tlie effect of reminding me and through 
me the whole Goveniuieiif of the needs which you 
consider most pressing and of ri vetting our atten- 
tion to the importance of helping local bodies to 
the best of our ability to discharge the varied 

fuTictions with which they are npw entrusted. 

^ • 

I thank you once again for the welcome you 

have given me and I look forward to spending Ihe 
next two da3^s in your midst. 
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lflf« Exo9llBuoy Sir StmphmnBon^s 

Addrosa to tho Roolplonis of SAnads 
at Kriohnagar, on dBth Juno 1920m 

* 

IUi-Pran Gopal Mukharji Bahadur, 

T tirociglioat yonr 27 yejirs' service in tlie Postsil 
Department, fi’om wliich yon retired last year, yon 
showed conspicnons ability in the discliar^je of your 
duties. ' Your work, whether as Superintendent of 
Post Offices in various parts of this Presidency and 
Bihar, ^‘r as Deputy Postmaster-General, was, uni- 
formly marked with zeal and devotien to fhe 
interests of the department and of the public: and 
you displayed considerable powers of or^janizat^'u 
in providing: and extending postal facilities incite 
rural areas. 

I congratulate yoUj most sincerely on this recog- 
nition of your able and devoted service. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Huque, 

You have always used your great influence in 
this district on the side of law and order and, while 
championing the cause (Tf Moslem education, yon 
hilve done your best to promote good will between 
the«two cominnnitie-i and between Governinent and 
the people. You have cheerfully undertaken p^uldie 
service for the l^etterment of conditions in this 
district and ‘ 3 ’on have proved \'ourself a keen and 
active member of the District Board and of the 
Krishnagar Municipality. 

I congratulate j'^on, on the title which has been 
conferred upon you and I hope that this district 
will continue to have the, benefit of your assistance 
for many years. 
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R.li Nalinakshya Datta Bahadur, 

Ycfji are the vwortliy scion of one of the oldest 
zamindar families in this district and yon have won 
an enviable repntation for tlie cordiality of your 
relatioashi(> with your tenauts'and your brother 
landfowls alike. You have always been found 
most helpful, you have done valnalile work as an 
Honorary Magistrate and you have recently shown 
your liberality by *a generous contribution towaixis 
the establishment^ of a charitable'flispensary. 

1 congratulate you and tlie distilct wlych you 
have served so well. 
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Ms ExosUSnoy Sir •Hugh S4sghBuson^s 
SpsBoh at tha uavelllag of iha Tahlot 
In Mhntory of Ral BhugonSra Math 
OhatarJI Bahadur at KHshnagar, on 
29 th Juno 192Sm 

Mr. graham and Gentlemen, 

The si)ontaneous gift of this t{ti)let by the oflHcers 
and meal of tfie police force in Nsidia is a striking 
testimony to the respect and esteem in* which tlie 
late Rai Bahadnr was held and the grief Ayhich hit» 
dastardly murder evoked. As Mr. Graham kas 
reminded us, it was in Nadia di.stricli that the Rai 
Bahadur laid the foundations of his distingnisheA 
career and it i^ in the|itne.S8 of tilings, therefore, that 
this fact should be commemorated by a tablet in 
Kri.shnagar. Enlisting as ti writer-constable 26 years 
ago* his conspicuous ability early marked him out 
for promotion to the rank of Sub-Inspector. This 
was but the beginning of his remarktible career, and 
by sheer force of character and keenness of intellect 
he worked his way up until he reached the high 

post,cwhich be occupied at the time of his death. 

€ 

He was endo^wed with a special capacity for 
intelligence* work and his very success* in this 
diKectioii exposed him to constant danger, but his 
courage and loyalty never faltered; his work was 
often performed at a great .sacrifice of personal 
leisure and social popularity ; but this did not deter 
him from his unceasing efforts to combat revolu- 
tionary crime. By his death Government have 
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lost a gallant and loyal olBoer whose courage and 
devdtfo'n were th^* admiration of all who came in 

contact with him and his work. 

• • 

The company which is present here to-day bears 
witness to the respect and affe’cfion with which he 
was regarded b3' the general public, as well as by 
the police, and this tablet will remind successive 
generations of police officers and men of a very 
gallant gentleman ‘and will inspire them to emulate 
his example of loyalty and eouragd. 
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lii* ex9»nmm0y Sir Hxgl^ 

SyBBOk Bi ikB BgtBBlmk Bf IkB IIbIBB 

BbbvS SBBfBrBUBB Bi KrlBkBBgBr, bu 

S9th Jbbb t92S. 

<4entlemen, 

Tlie late Sir Siireiulni Nath Banerjea, as Minister 
in char"e of Local Self-Goverirtnent, pnblishi'd in 
1923 a. review showing the i»roJ;ros.s of the Bengal 
Village Self-Gd^ernment Act. ].n doing so he ex- 
pressed his belief that the Act was helping to bnild 
self-government on sure fonndationg, and he 
reminded the people of Bengal that the develojj- 
ment of representative institutions was 6ne of the 
subjects to be investigated by the Statutory Oom- 
missiou to be appointed under the Goferninent «f 
India Act, and of the importance whicli would then 
be attached tft the li^'ogress of Union Boards. 

In the district of Nadia, after going slow at the 
beginning, you have made good progress. I think 
that you have had ‘some great advantages. Sir 
Snrendra Nath emphasized the effect on Union 
Boards of the attitude o’! the District Board, and 
fmm 1920 to 1924 you had the help of the Maharaja 
Bahadur as Chairman of your District Board, and 
since then he has been the Member in chaiaje of 
Local Self-Government. After his departure flai 
Biswambhar Rai Bahadur, who has devote<l so 
mamy years of his life to the service of the District 
Board, has given you further help as Chairman. 
Mr. Graham, who has-been District Magistrate here 
for the past two years, has given me an account of 
your work and by quoting one line of his report 
I can show yon the extent pf his enthnsiasm. He 
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writes: “All hope of real political and social pro- 
gress 4s centred ip the Union Boards.” I do not 
think that this is an exaggeration. The idea of 
representative institutions is new in this conntry, 
and in oixler that this idea may* be widely ditfpsed 
it is* essential tliat the people siionld be able to 
learn by their own experience the fiiiulamentai 
principles whicli atiderlie it. This is the founda- 
tion of political jwogress on the lines laid down < 
bjr the Government of India *Act, f919. As regards 
social progress, under whicli I include all the 
aspects of rural improvement, I will quote again 
froln Sir Surendra Natli’s review : “ The Village Self- 
(jovemnrent Act involves a definite recognition by 
th^ Government and by the Legislature of the 
failure of the* attempt to meet the needs of Bengal 
villages by the agency of centralized institutions 
administering large areas and* of thef fact that the 
only hope of meeting these needs lies in trusting 
the residents of villages to determine for themselves 
what they require and in giving them the oifpor- 
tuuities to provide what they require in their own 
manner and for themselves.” 

These are the tasks on which you are engaged 
and every member of the 266 Union Boards ip this 
district and every elector has an opportunity and 
a 'corresponding responsibility fpr advancing the 
cause of ^self-government in India. 

I think that it would be a matter of surprise* to 
a stranger to this country to hear that, when 
a Bengal Vilhige Self-Govesnment Act had been 
passed in 1919 with the object of creating Union 
Boards in each one of about 6,700 Unions, in 1926 
oply 2,159 Union Boards had been constituted. 
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I have been reading an account ‘of the" iutroclncdon 
qf the Local Government Act ifi Ireland iir 1H98, 
a measure wliicli was in many respects similar to 
our Act of 3919. The Ac't came iulo operation on 
the 1st April 1899 ^aad preparations ttad to be made 
lor the election of the new authorities before 
that date. Six hundred new authorities had to be 
created and the preparations ^re made and elec- 
tions completed for all these bodies in 1899. I <lo 
not assert that ‘such ‘ rapid extension as this was 
practicable iu Bengal because there was essential 
preparatory work to be done and the population of 
Bengal is about ten times as big as that of Irelknd 
and the number of local authorities about •ten times 
as great. 

In Bengal we have held that prepaVatt)ry work is 
necessary and that circle officers are necessary for 
carrying out “that w&rk. Owing to financial strin- 
gency after the war there was delay in completing 
recruitment of circle oflicers and the present 
position is that, when the recruitment in the current 
year has been finished, we shall have 242 of the 272 
oflBcers required, thouglr many of these are still 
uhder training. 

“I’jje preparatory work in Chaukidari Unions 
which is necessary consists of making the assess- 
ments fair, persuading the best men available to’ be 
members of the pauchiiyat, readjusting union 
boundaries and prepm’ing voters’ lists. After making 
every allowance for the shortage of officers and for 
other difficulties which have occurred, I feel that 
the progress which has been made is somewhat 
disappointing and that there is much leeway to be 
made up in the next few years. 
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*Ai>art from the actual worjc wliich has been done 
by the Boards, Na^a district is to be congratnlatejl 
on the* fact that the Act has been extended to the 
whole of the dfstrict. This is a distinction which 
Nadia shares with Howrah, Hoophly, Birbhum^and 
TippSra, while in Burdwan and Chittagong it has 
been extended to the whole district with the 
exception of the «^sansol and Cox’s Bazar sub- 
divisions. The advantage of extension to the whole 
of districts or subdivisions ‘is g!^t because this 
admits of uniform treatment in the matter of grants 
from Government and the District Board,* and I 
understand*from Mr. Graham that you have greatly 
Ifeneflted* in this respect by the distribution o*f 
grants for water-supply. 

^ There are many disa<l vantages in partial exten- 
sion. Theie is a risk of the District Board being 
led to encourage the Union Bdards, vsThere there are 
very few of them, by making grants of amounts 
which it cannot afford to make to Union Boards 
over the whole district. This involves disappcfint- 
ment, when the Act is furtlier extended and grants 
have to be reduced, or .a* disiucli nation to extend 
the Act because of the large expenditure conteifi- 
plated. I understand that when you had a few Union 
Committees in this district they were receiving 
grants of .50 times the amount which the District 
Board co«ild have afforded to pay if siihilar bodies 
bad extended throughout the district, and such 
a state of affaii'S is an effective bar to advance. 
Partial extension also causes the administrative 
inconvenience of having work done by the Local 
fioard in one village and by the Union Board in 
the next, a system whicU causes much waste in 
establishment charges. 



Now that the Act has been extended to the 
whole district, yoxi can concentrate your efforts on 
getting the utmost benefit out of it. The full 
development of the system of village self-govern- 
mept contemplated by tlie Act includes the 
establishment of tjniou Benches and Courts for the 
settlement of petty disputes ; this is a very real 
power and it appears to me to be one of the most 
valuable features of the Act.'' Not only does it 
enable' the villagers to .settle their disputes at 
a minimum of coat and trouble and prevent the 
bitterness which a decision in a law court is likely 
to engender, but it helps to make the ■village, self- 
sufficing in every respect and thus strengthens the 
influence and re.spect in whicli the Union Boiirchs 
are and ought to be held. Tlie Civil Justice 
Committee has, indeed, n-cognized the value of sndh 
village courts and recommended the grant of 
exclusive jurisdiction to them, and we hope to make 
the necessary provision for this in the Act when it 
is next amended. T am, therefore, very glad to see 
that due importance is being attached here to this 
aspect of the question, and that it is propo.sed to 
push on with the establishment of more and more 
Union Benches and Courts. 

I'* can also congratulate you on the generous 
treatment which you have received from the 
District Beard b6th in grants and iji the assistance 
of the District Board staff in technical questions. 
It is largely due to the extension of the Act 
throughout the district that the Board has been 
enabled to give this treatment. I am glad to 
ob.serve that the District Board has been mindful 
of the advice contained in Sir Surendra Nath’s 
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review that “ the proper test* to apply to the policy 
of District Boards /is the question whether it has 
the effect of encoaraging tlie efforts of Union 
Boards to do worJf for themselves.” 

There has been a progressive increase in taxation 
in this district for purpo.ses of rural improvement. 
Government have repeatedly declared that the 
decision to impose ‘this taxation rests solely with 
the Union Boards, and is conQdent^that undhr this 
system it will be. imposed for purposes for the 
fulfilment of which there is a gdn nine .public 

demand. 

• 

• You have had oijposition which you have ovei» 
coqje, but such opposition is retarding the extension 
of the Act in other districts, and I have .something 
tfl say aboil t it. It would appear that the pro- 
visions of the Bengal Village ^elf-Goyernment Act 
provide just the machineiy that is required for 
the “village reconstruction,” of which we hear so 
much on political platforms but of which ui^ to 
now we have .seen such small results. Why then 
has there been opposition in the past and why is 
this opposition still found ? It has always been 0140 
of my greatest difficulties to discover what are the 
grounds for opposition to the Act. I am not* con- 
vinced by being told that the people of a district do 
not want ^it, and I am not prepared to aqpept that as 
the last word, and for the very good reason that 
I find that in the districts where they have it t\ie 
people like it, as in Nadia. Where any further 
reason is given it is generally one of three. The 
fii-st is that the population cannot bear any extra 
taxation. My reply to this is that the extra taxa- 
tioii is voluntary and, if imposed at all, will be 
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imposed by a body a •majority of which is elected. 
We desire to give the opportunity for taxatij6n aud 
have no sort of intention to compej extra taxation. 
The, second is that the Act is worth nothing because 
it does not give the Union Board complete control 
over dafadars and chaukidars. The Act gives 
a greater measure of control than the Ohaukidari 
Act which it replaces, and this»bbjection, therefore, 
amounts to refusal of part if the whole cannot be 
obtained. But* as long as the. rural police have 
functio,us to perform whicli extend beyond the Union 
and which, therefore, relate to an authority other 
than the Union Board, the difficulty of dual contrpl 
cannot be avoided. I wish you to understand, 
however, that it is the definite policy of Govern- 
ment to give the Union Board a greater interest in 
enforcing the duties of the rural police and, therefore, 
a closer cohtrbl over them. I understand very well 
the desire of the Union Boa ids to exercise this 
control. If they did not liave that desire they 
would not be exercising their functions. Govern- 
ment have reijeatedly impressed on their officers 
their wish that the Union Boards should be respect- 
ed in this matter. I find a passage in Mr. Graham’s 
repoyt on your progress which shows that ho 
respects your feelings on this subject and I liave no 
doubt that his ^ittitude makes itself felt. What 
matters most is the spirit in which the laW and the 
rules are worked. 

The third reason which is given is that the 
Bengal Village Self-Government Act is a device of 
the Government for increasing bureaucratic control. 
It is difficult for one who reads the Act to under- 
stand this criticism, but it is largely directed against 
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tbe circle officer. In all counptries there is and mast 
be a certain amoai^t of central direction and coatrol 
over local self-governing iustitutipns ; it is no 
more possible *for a self-governing unit to go its 
own way in complete disregard 'of the rest o(, the 
world than it is for an individual to do so. The 
only difference lies in the methods and means of 
that control. In j^gland, the controlling powers 
are very much moi'e stringent and perhaps for that 
very reason the occasions for thSfr use are com- 
paratively few. In India, in the present state of 
village self-government, the personal element of 

guidance is more helpful and valuable than checks 
0 * 
and comiter-checks by rules and it is the circle 

oflUjer that supplies this element and acts as 
link between the village unit and other authori- 
ties. Here again, what matters most is the spirit 
in which this work is done,* and ifl tliis district 
I can rely on the officers acting under Mr. Graham’s 
orders to work in the right spirit, and I have had 
definite information that they do so. No effort 
will be relaxed to secure this result. 

1 find, therefore, that these three reasons which 
are given do not explain the phenomenon. When 
I return to the story of Ireland in 1899, I find the 
following recoid by one who had long experience 
of that country : — 

“ Irf the south of Ireland opposition to the 
Irish Government and the executive ‘in 
and out of Parliament was the first princi- 
ple of political life, and the determination 
to obstruct and ntake the Government 
troublesome could in a great measure be 
effected by constant resistance to the Local 
Government Board.” 
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There is no other eKplanatio'n of the opposition 
o^ a political party to the extension of the ^ngal 
Village Self-Government Act. This meeting consti- 
tutes a proof that it is a beneficent measure, which 
is ehlarging the opportunities for good of those 
who wish to relieve the want of their countrymen 
and to improve the conditions of village life in 
Bengal. The record of your wprk shows that yon 
ai’e making good use of it. I congratulate you on 
that record and 'wish ‘you the success which you 
deserve. 
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Mm ExoBiiBnoyg Sir Hugh Stoghauaon^s 
Spmmoh at tha apaatug at tha Krlah- 
nagar^HahadwIp Light Railway, an 30th 
Juaa 132 Bm 

Mr. Pearce, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

One of the requests which the District Board 
made to His Excfflency Lord Lytton during his 
visit here in 1923 was for ‘the extension* of the 
Ranaghat-Krishnagar Light Railway to Nabadwip. 

Loi-d Lytton was unable to give a very Teassur- 
ing* reply on this point as he understood that such 
a* line Wiis not likely to be remunerative and hfe 
cohW not, therefore, pre.ss verj' strongly for the 
consljructiop oS the line. 

It is all tlie more gratif^’ing, therefore, to find 
that to meet tlie expressed wii^ies of ‘the people of 
this locality the Railway Board agreed to finance 
this project and that the w'ork has been completed 
within such a short time by the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. 

i feel sure that this i^iilway will prove to be 
a very great boon to thousands of pilgrims, wfio 
come each year to visit the sacred city of Nabadwip, 
and tjiey will have good cause to bless the Railway 
Board for the relief fiem a weary, walk at the end 
of their journey. 

Another benefit, which you anticipated from the 
construction of this railway, was a lessening of the 
risk of outbreaks of Cholera Jn the district owing 
to the speedier transportation of the pilgrims to 
and from Nabadwip. I trpst that this expectation 
al^o will be realized. 
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May we not also hope that it will serve to knit 
more closely together those ties,twhich the j^ssage 
of time bas, perhaps, tended to loosen, between the 
ancient seat of learning and this city of Krishnagar? 
It is impossible to exaggerate tiie value of the 
mellowing influence, whicli old traditions of scholar- 
ship and piety and the memories kept alive by the 
associations of liallowed builtlings can exercise 
upon succeeding generations brought up in their 
midst; and I aih* confident that both Nabadwip and 
Krishnagar will beneflt by tiie narrowing of the 
interval which has hitherto sepjirated thtiin. 

, The Agent has explained that it has been possible 
to make only a modest beginning ; bnttlie provision 
of such amenities, as lie lias mentioned, resW in 
your own hands ; for they depend upon t'he earnings 
and the earnings depend upon the extent to which 
you patronize the line. At any rate, yon now have 
that for which yon asked and I am .sure you would 
wish me to thank the Agent in your name for the 
expenditious way in which he has responded to 
your wishes. 1 look forward with interest to the 
journey which I am to perform along this historic 
pilgrim’s way, which has now been adapted to 
mc(de,rn conditions, but which, thanks to tlie con- 
sideration of the railway autliorities, has not, been 
hhorn of that flne.avenue of trees wliicli has given 
grateful shade and beauty to countless pilgrims. 

'I have now much pleasure in declaring the 
Navadwip Light Railway open. 



[Revised.] 

Adtlres^t pt'esented btj the ConimiHssionnrs of 'the 
Nahadwip Municipality, on 30th June 1926. 

1. We, the Cejrimissioners of the Nahadwip 
Municipality, be|?*oa behalf of ourselves and tlie 
citizens of the place, to offer YonV* Rxcellency our 
most sincere, loj-al and respectful welcome on this 
occasion of Your Excellency’s f^racious visit to this 
snflill but historic town. 

• • 

2. Oftce the centre of Sanskrit learning in 

Besgal, the place where Lord Goiiranga was born 
iind preached liis doctrine of Love, the soil whence 
sprang innumerable Pandits of worldwide fame, 
and, lastly the capital of a nfighty^ TinS of Hindu 
kings, Nabadwip has ever been a place of eminence 
in Bengal, if not in India. But now. to our great 
sorrow, it has been shorn of all its former gfory, 
having only the traditions of its scholarship living 
in the memory like the* vibration of some sweet 
music when its soft and feeling tunes have died. 

.H. The august visit of Your Excellency t^) this 
town, preceded by those of your illustrious predeces- 
sors in office, inspires us with the hope that this 
town may some day again be restored to its pristine 
glory. 

4. We beg, with Your Excellency’s permission, 
to set forth below some of ear needs and i-equire- 
inente ; — 

(1) As the birth phice of Srce Chaihinya, 
Nabadwip has always drawn a large 
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concotii'se »f pilgrims year after year, 
and with better facilities in communica- 
(ion all over the country, the pilgrim 
traffic is daily ‘growing in volnme. We 
have ter meet the sanitary, conservancy 
and other needs of this growing i'nflux 
of pilgrim traffic. With onr limited 
tiimnce it is mnch l^pyond onr resources, 
and we now take this opportunity to 
apprdach 'Your Excellency with onr 
prayer that the Nabadwip ferry, the 
proceeds of which are mainly drawn 
from this traffic, may be made over* to 
the Municipality, which has* to loot 
after the health and sanitation of .the 
-pilgrims. 

(2) With the influx of people drawn from 
‘distant dorners of this vast country, 
it is not possible to meet the needs of 
a growing town within the limited 
means at our disposal. The Commis- 
sioners of this Municipality have 
recently propbsed to impose a pilgrim 
or terminal tax, and we hope Your 
Excellency’s Government will be pleased 
to accord your sanction to the proposal 
of thi^s Municipality. 

• X 

(H) The Commissioners of this Municipality 
take this opportunity to draw Your 
Excellency's attention to the absence of 
a down platform, an overbridge and 
a feeder road at the Nabadwip Railway 
Station whiQh is visited by nearly 
1.50,000 passengers every year. Now 
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as this railway Bas becoine a Govern- 
ment p'roperty, we priiy that YouV 
Excpllency’s Glovernment will be pleased 
to pass sucb orders that these defects 
are immediately rectffled to avoid acci- 
dents, which are not rare, in the future. 

(4) His Excellency Lord Carmichael was 
pleased .to lend a gracious ear .to the 
proposal of setting*up a cnanmon Sanskrit 
t6l somewhat on the line of a Residential 
University. A grant of Rs. 25,000 was " 
l)romised by the Government towards 
the building funds. As the citizens 
of this town are extremely anxious to 
rai$e the status of the Nabadwip Hindu 
School to a second-grade college, with 
a T61 Department *011 the lines of the 
Government Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
we pray that Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment will be pleased to extend to us 
a helping hand once more in our efforts 
that with the, growing needs of the 
present we can keep up the traditions 
of the ancient city which we have the 
honour to represent. 

5. We beg, in fine, to thank •Your, Excellency 
that even amidst the multifarious responsibilities 
of your exalted office. Your Excellency has found 
time to grace Nabadwip with a visit. 

6. Once again, we welcome Your Excellency 
with our most respectful and loyal greetings and 
pray to the Almighty for Your Excellency’s long, 
happpy and prosperous career. 
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Address presented htj the Pmtdifs of NobadnHp, oil 
30th Jtme 1926. 

1. That Yoiir •Excellency, as a great patron of 
learning, has shown your peculiar interest for 
Sanskrit education and, as a proof whereof, has 
adorned tliis old seat of Saus)j»rit learning (Naba- 
dwip) .by your most auspicious visit at immense 
personal troubles, brings great delight to our liearts, 
the Brahmin Pandits of Nabadwip, who are 
assembled here to-day to accoixl to Your Excellency 
of infinite virtues a most cordial welcome. 

2. Even though the attainment of all eartjbly 
bliss that chance can bestow is complete in ^our 
case leaving nothing more to be desired, stfll vfe 
wish it be so. 

Oh, you whose soul is washed clean by the 
element of learning ! those virtues that have attained 
for you this august and exalted position and have 
secured for you love and fame far and wide, may 
those virtues of thine, objects of realization of 
all good men, increase manifold and glow with 
additional lustre. 

A\so — 

May the full moon of yonr white fame slfed. its 
cool and soothiiig rays, all around through all 
directions of the earth and the ever victorious and 
blessed Fortune of Royalty attend your steps. 

May your superior prowess tear up your foes 
even as the Sun dispels darkness and may you 
enjoy a long and happy life uninterrupted by 
separation from near and dear ones. 



Also — 

As jon it re well? versed in the rules of adniinif^- 
tratioii and command the highest lioiiours from 
all quarters, we beg to present yon the title 
“ Nitiratnakar ” (Ocean or store»honse of Arf^ of 
administration). 

3. Onr prayer to Your Excellency — 

(1) This Nabad\^p has been famous from very 
ancient times for ‘the culture of Sanskrit iastras, 
and as it has always commanded the reputation of 
being a seat of Sanskrit learning in Iildia, th^ noble 
Government have established three stipendiary 
posts for N'l/ai/a and Srhriti with a view to main- 
taining the chain of its reputation unbroken. But 
thd'ro is no Government institution here for San- 
skrit* education, although we have made many 
a prayer for the establishment of sueh an institution. 
We have heard it often that the Mliharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan, some time an Education 
Member of Government, during his visit to this 
town on a former occasion, in response to a pinyer 
made by us, made a provision of Rs. 25,000 for the 
purpose of such an institution. But the matter 
has not attained its fruition up to now. A great 
patron of learning as you are, our sincere prayer 
to Ypur Excellency is that Your Excellency may 
be* graciously pleased to dispense matters so that the 
proposed scheme of a chatuspathi {t6l) for Sanskrit 
education may attain early realization. 

(2) The Nabadwip “College of Pandits,” just 
jike the “ Swaraswat Sainaj ” ®f Dacca, has a brilliant 
record of work in the cause of Sanskrit education. 
The Sanskrit First, Second and Title examinations 
in almost all the important subjects of Sanskrit 
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learning are held under the auspices of this Sdt'a 

or Association. The fii*st two* examinations, viz. 
• • • 

the first and second examinations, are guided by 
Government supervision ^nd rules,* while the last, 
the ti tie examination, is managed by the rules 
of this Sava. The expenses of the Sava has so far 
been met by a few charitably-disposed gentlemen, 
most of whom are now dead,, and their help dis- 
continued in consequence. Our respectful prayer 
to Your Excellency, therefore, is that you may be 
graciously ple/ised to make a grant to this import- 
ant institution, so that it may rise above its present 
financial crisis and make a happy progress in ‘its 
face for the great future it has in view. • 
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His ExosUsnoy Sir Hugh Stephonson's 
rsply io tho Aih/rmssss pressnieil si 
Hshsdwlp, on 30th Junh 192 Bm 

Gentlem^, 

I am very grateful for the cordial welcome 
which has been extended to^ me by the Municipal 
Commissioners and the Pandits * of Nabadwip. 

I could not, of course, have spent 30*yeare ^n this' 
Presidency.without being aware of tlie place which 
Nal)adwip occupies in the literature, religion and 
history oT Bengal, but this is the first opportunity 
I l?ave had of visiting it and realising for myself its 
>^)irifc of scholarship and reverence. 

You say that this historic tpwn hiis JL>een shorn 
of the glory, which it enjoyed as the centre of 
Sanskrit learning in the past, but the pre.sence of 
the Pandits hei'e to-day reminds us that the tradi- 
tions of its .scholarship do not live in the memory 
alone, but have been handed down as a "valued 
legacy from generation to generation and that ea«h 
generation strives to keep the torch of learning 
undiinmed. 

•Tlie trustees of that ancient legirning and of all 
that for •which Nabadwip stands are here side by 
side with those into whose keeping the adminisltra- 
tion of the town and its civic interests have been 
entrusted. Indeed, Nabadwip’s fame as the birth- 
place of the Lord Gouranga and as the centre of 
learning conditions many of the problems with 
which the City Fathers are confronted, while the 
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doctrine of love and itj traditions of devoted service 
may point the way to some of the solutions. The 
association of the heritors of the past and the 
trustees of the present is symbolic in its presenta- 
tion* of the problem of reconciling all that is best in 
the traditional indigenous life of India with the 
demands imposed by the development of a more 
complex civilization. 

The glory has not passed, it is still there for 
those who pri&e themselves on the history and 
literature of their race, and it is for the Municipal 
Commissioners with that tradition to inspire tl,iem 
to establish and maintain the conditions most 
favourable to its growth. 

And it is about some of these material conditions 
that you have approached me this afternoon. 

In the first place, yon have asked for the 
establishment of a second-grade college with a t6l 
department, and it is suggested that this might be 
effected by raising the Hindu school to the status of 
a second-grade college. I am advised that, although 
Krishnagar College is so near at hand, Nabadwip 
could still support a college of her own, but by 
reason of this very contiguity the need can hardly 
be regarded as an urgent one. As regards the 
actual proposal, the site of the school is small and 
the buildings somewhat cramped, and it is, there- 
fore, out of the question to add intermediate clas.ses 
to the school without improving the buildings and 
expanding the site to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of about 100 students. This will cost money. 
Are the local people ready to contribute the 
major portion of the expenditure, recurring apd 
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ll^om*carri|]g For this is 'a cpndition on which we 

insist before we c?in come forward with financial 

help. *I am afraid* that the experience of the last 

few years is itot reassnriiig: you “Orill remember 

that, your efforts in connection with the acquisition 

of land for a play ground and with the construction 

of a hostel produced very little effect. We are only 

too glad to help locg.1 needs, but we can do so only 

if the local i)eople give us a practical indication of 

the sincerity of their demands. , by themselves 

making substantial contributions and sacrifices: to 

relax such a rule in your case would be umfair to 

other localities. Unless, therefore, you am put up 

ft considerable sum by way of local contribntion, 

I see little chance of this ambition of yours being 

realized. 

.• * ’ 

Nor, I am afraid, can I see that there is justifica- 
tion for the establishment of*a t6l at Government 
cost, as we have already provided facilities for 
Sanskrit education here. 

• With regaid to the Pandit’s request for a grant 
to their college, I can only say that the Education 
Department will be prepared to consider any appli- 
cation for a grant-in-aid under the existing rules. 

The Municipality points out that the large con- 
cours'e of pilgrims attracted to Nabadwip places 
upon them a heavy financial buiden* out of all 
proiKirtion to their income and they suggest that, to 
meet the additional expenditure, which the sanitary 
and other arrangements in connection with this 
inflnx involve, they should be* given the proceeds of 
the ferry dues and should also be allowed to impose 

pilgrim or terminal tax on all visitors arriving in 
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tlie town. With regarti to the ferry dues, I may tell 
yon, as I explained ^at Krishnagar two days ago, that 
in response t© the insistent demands, which have 
been made by District Boards and Municipalities 
alike. Government have promised to examine the 
question afresh and to consider whether it will be 
possible for us to forego this source of income; but 
no decision has yet been reaVJhed and even if it 
were decided to sacrifljpe this source as a provincial 
asset, the principle of its distribution would still 
have to be settled. With regard to the terminal 
tax, provision for. some such imposition has been 
made in the Bengal Fidrs Bill, which has beep 
circulated for opihion. The bill, therefore, is still 
ill a very early stage, but, if it should become law, 
you should have the means of levying" charges in 
the way you suggest and of meeting the cost of the 
sanitary an‘d other measures necessary to cope with 
the influx of pilgrims. 

I sympathize to the full with your desire to 
provide for the material well-being of the pilgrims 
who come to you for spiritual uplift. But are you 
satisfied that you have left no stone unturned to do 
this even under your present circumstances? I am 
inforlned that your present ta.xes are not collected. 
If that is so, are you not betraying both those 'idqals 
of disinterested ‘ service which contributed so 
largely to the glory, the passing of which you 
deplore, and also the interests of those who have 
elected you as their trustees? They will judge you 
by the improvements ‘you have effected and by the 
financial condition in which you leaye the Muni- 
cipality, and how can ’you face them if by your 
action in allowing some of the l^te-payers to escape 
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th^ir jaet paymeuts yoa infliQt a lasting loss ou all? 
In this connection. I shonid like to refer to yonr 
attitude towards tbe appointment of a HealtU 
OflScer: other MnnicipalHies have derived great 
benefit from the services of such ^n officer and* one 
is obviously needed here. Government have offered 
to co-operate, on terms which seem to me most 
favourable to the Municipality, in supplying a quali- 
fied medical officer,, and yet the Municipality have 
refused to accept this proposal. It •is very difficult 
for me to reconcile this attitude with that single- 
minded devotion to the best interests of tlfte town 
which surely should animate those who are the 
modern oustodians of its traditions, or with yout 
obl^ations to the pilgrims, from whom the liveli- 
hood, of so .many in this town must be derived. 

You also ask for certain improvements to your 
railway station ; I am glad ffo be afble to inform 
you that the necessity for a second raised platform 
and an overbridge has already been recognized and 
the work will be taken in hand as soon as 'the 
provision of similar facilities at other stations, which 
are already in progress, isicompleted. 

Pandits, you have been good enough to refer to 
me in very flattering terms and to confer oti me 
a titlb, which 1 am proud to possess. I thank you 
for the honour you have done me ^nd shall count it 
a privilege that I have received this mark of dis- 
tinction at your hands. I only hope that I shall 
be able to use the arts of administration, with 
which you are good enough to credit me, to the 
advantage of Bengal during the few months longer 
tl^t 1 have to spend here. 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, let me ask you not* to 
dwell too much on your past glory as a thing oi the 
past — regi'etfully sighing for its return. litet the 
tradition and glory of the past spur ^ou on to make 
this^ town and its- administration worthy of that 
tradition and of the memories it enshrines. ■ 

I thank you once again for the honour you have 
done me and the welcome whicjic you have accorded 
to me. 
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Mm ExcmUmaof- Sir Hugh Stmghmmmon^g 
Sgmmmk mi ikm PoUom Pmradm mi Lmll 
Bmxmr, mm* SrS July 1 B 28 m 

Officers and Men of the Calcutta Police, 

I am delighted that this Annual Police Parade 
gives me an opportunity of meeting you, as I desire 
to thank yon for the loyal and devoted service 
which yon have clone during the ^fress of the last 
three months. I know what a strain the riots 
placed upon you and how cheerfully you undertook 
ymv duties^, frequently without rest for days. It 
was on you that both the Government and the 
pu^^Iic relied during those troublous times and, as is 
the ‘way of the world, you have been subjected to 
a* torrent *of fierce criticisms. I ha%’e always 
maintained that one black sheep among the police 
does more harm to Government than is undone by 
the good work of ten loyal oflScers, and no Govern- 
ment can afford to do anything but sternly puqish 
any established failure to carry out the duties of 
the force in the protection of the public. But if you 
have great responsibilities you have also rightp, 
and you can claim from Government to be supported 
in the execution of your duty and to b» pro- 
tected. from baseless and not infrequently purely 
malicious charges. I know myself to ^vhat extent 
the bitter communal feeling that prevailed distorted 
the judgment and even the perceptions of both 
sides; nevertheless every charge that could be 
tested and that seemed to have some one respon- 
sible to vouch for it has been enquired into ; in the 
few, cases where there ara grounds for proceeding 
further, there will be no desire to shield anyone 
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who is found guilty. •But this examination of the 
charges levelled against yon either as indiyidnals 
or as a force, has, in the opinion of Government, 
conapletely vindicated tiie Calcdtta Police. You 
have been tried hfghly and have come throngh the 
ordeal with flying colours. I take this opportunity 
of saying that your restraint, your courage and 
your sense of discipline were ‘worthy of all com- 
mendation and your conduct* during the riots 
reflects great 'credit on the mcu’ale of the Calcutta 
Police^ofall ranks. Your record is one of which 
any police force might be justly proyd. I could 
.single out the individual feats done by various 
members of the force, but where all did so' well this 
would be invidious. I should, however, likd to 
express the gratitude of the citizens’ of’ Calcutta fo 
Capitain Westbrook and the members of the Fire 
Brigade for (lie magnificent work Which they did 
in coping with the numerous outbreaks of tire 
which occurred. Their splendid efforts saved 
incalculable losses in life and property and speak 
eloquently of the discipline, organization and 
efficiency of the Brigade. I have already referred 
to the manner in which the Commissioner handled 
the situation, and I think a special word of thanks 
is diue to Mr. Bartley, whose knowledge of the city 
and its police ^york, whose courage and coolness 
and whose influence with the police genefally were 
invaluable to Mr. Armstrong and Government. To 
one andi all of you, officers and men, I desire to 
express the thanks , of Government and I think 
I may add of all the citizens of Calcutta. 

My connection with the Calcutta Police dates 
back for many years and they have been years 
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of progress often under grejft difficulties. I con- 
gratulate you on at last being on the way to obtain^ 
suitable buUdiii|[s worthy of the forqe and of the 
city. I know, as well as you do, the struggle to 
maintain health, discipline anti self-re8i>ect*. in 
some of the buildings in which it has been your 
lot to dwell ; but I trust that will soon be a thing 
of the past and that the second city of the Empire 
will be able in all respects to take pride in the force 
to which the great responsibility of lier protection 
is eiitrn.sted. 

1 cannot Jet this occasion pass, without referring 
to tfie irreparable loss sustained. by the death of Rai, 
Blmpendra Nath Chatarji Bahadur. Although he 
bel&nged to the Bengal Police, he was so intimately 
aiisociated with* Calcutta that you must mourn his 
loss ns deeply as they do. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of his courage, loyalty and devotion to 
duty, and it was these very qualities that led to 
his death. In him Government have lost a most 
gallant and invaluable officer and Bengal a ttue 
patriot who worked with kindly sympathy and 
understanding to turn his youthful fellow-country- 
men from paths of which he clearly saw both thfe 
futility and the danger. He realized that his life 
was threatened and that he was in daily dang<}i% and 
yet 4ie* swerved not one inch from what he held to 
be his duljy. He devoted himself to Government and 
the best interests of his country and Government 
will ever be grateful to his memory. That he 
should have been singled out for , this dastardly 
cijime is itself a testimony to the value of his work. 
I share with you, who mourn the loss of a gallant 
comrade, the grief for a devoted servant of the 
Crown. 
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Ms ExomUpmoy Slr^ Huph ^i^phmnson’s 
AMrmsm to tho Roolplooto of tho Klnp’o 
PoHoo MotUI mi tho PoHoo Porodo ot 
Lott Boxor, oo 3rd July 1923m 

Mb. Armstrong, 

During your twepty-nine years’ service in the 
Indian Police' you have held • various important , 
appointments in all of which you have proved 
yourself an exceptionally able, hard working ^and 
jconscientious officer. Your knowledge of the work 
of the Criminal Investigation Department of which 
you were in charge for so many years, has been 
of the greatest value to Government, an'd yoat tact, 
patience and ability were shown particularly in 
your deaRngs witli the revolutionary activities. 

I congratulate you most heartily on the King’s 
Police Medal which has been awarded to you and 
which you most richly earned. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without thank- 
ing you, on behalf of Government, for the admirable 
manner in which you handled the recent regrettable 
riots, in Calcutta. It was, indeed, unfortunate for 
you that you should have been confronted \yith so 
difficult a sitnal^ion so soon after you had taken 
over charge as Commissioner of Police and before 
you had really had sufficient time -to acquaint 
yourself with the danger zones in the city, the dis- 
position of your forpes, and the other details so 
necessary for the efficient administration of a large 
city. Yet in spite of this handicap you handled 
the situation with the utmost tact and skill, ^nd 
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it* is largely due to your patience and self-restraint 
that order was restored witbont greater loss of 
life ahd property and that order has been since 
maintained. I* can assatie yon that yon have amply 
justified the confidence which placed 

in you. 

Constable Sew Saran Singh, 

In June 1924, Calcutta was filled with rumours 
of kidnapping of young ehildr^n by Sikhs in 
connection with ’alleged sacrifices at the King 
George’s Dock, Kidderpore. These rumours led to 
instances df assault on members of the Sikh com- 
munity in Calcutta, several of which ended fatally. 
Ou the 10th June a Sikh was waylaid by a mixed 
gang of local^ Muhammadans and Hindus. A con- 
stable on patrol heard of this and went to the place, 
but finding the crowd too I'^rge for him ran to a 
distance and blew his whistle. Hearing the whistle 
you ran up and two of you proceeded to take ofiC 
your belts which you brandished in the face of the 
crowd and so kept them at bay for some time. 
Finding the position untenable you pluckily with- 
drew the Sikh and pushed him inside a roadside 
culvert and then stood at either end keeping the 
crowd off him until reinforcements arrived* The 
gi;eat courage and devotion to duty which you 
showed .on this occasion at the* risk .of your life 
bave fully earned the award of the King’s Police 
Medal. 



Uts Exo0i/9noy Sir JHxgh SiephBiutoa'm 
Sp00oh at tiaa Spaolml Oonvoaailom of 
tha Galoutia Univoraliy, on 29ih July 
1929. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

One of the privileges enioyed’by a University is 
the power to confer honorary degrees on those who, 
in the jvords of the Indian Universities Act, by 
reason of eminent position and attaimnents q,re 
deemed fit and proper persons to receive such 
degrees. There can be no doubt about the fitness 
of Sir William Ewart Greaves. He is our Vlbe- 
Chancellor and, therefore, one of us, but' this tfven' 
ing he is amongst us as a guest, whom we desire to 
honour and, 6y honouring him, to honour our- 
selves. The University has decided to confer upon 
him the honomry degree of Doctor of Diw, and it is 
the established custom on such occasions to refer to 
the attainments by reason of whicli the recipient is 
admitted to the degree ‘ To such an audience, 
winch has had ample opportunity of estimating his 
serviqps to the advancement of learning, it would 
be superfluous for me to dilate at length upon the 
many qualitms that distinguish Sir Ewart, and so 
I shall content myself with touching very briefly 
up6n what he has done. 

He joined the High Court of Calcutta as a Puisne 
Judge in March 191<6 and quickly established 
a reputation for depth of knowledge, sobriety of 
judgment and breadth of. vision. Not content with 
carrying out the exacting duties of the Bench, he 
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d.evoted a great part of his Jeisnre to social work 
in Calcutta and on the resignation, of the late 
Mr. BId upend ra Nath Basu from the post of Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Ewart Gi'ea.ves, in response to the 
Chancellor’s invitation, cheerfnljy shonldered. the 
responsibilities of a post, which is no ainecnre'but 
makes the most exacting demands on the time and 
energies of the holder. It was, therefore, at great 
sacrifice of personal leisure and convenience that he 
accepted the Vice-Chancellorship,. but having done 
so he apidied himself with characteristic energy 
and zeal to his new duties, determined to* master 
th^ details of the complex organization which 
Calcutta University has become. • 

**He will have held the Vice-Chancellorship with 
credit to hinrself and profit to the University for 
two years and it is only fitting that we should show 
our appreciation of his servicfes by conferring upon 
him a doctorship in the 8ul)ject, which is pre- 
eminently his own. To carry out merely the 
ordinary everyday office and routine duties of 
a Vice-Chancellor needs no small amount of time 
and tact, but Sir Ewart Greaves has done hir more 
than this: he has impressed his individuality upon 
the University and effected or initiated seveml 
measures for its lasting benefit. Let me eitd three 
oi' four instances. 

As yon know, the finances of the University had 
for some years been a matter of dispute, and, indeed, 
of somewhat acrimonious dispute, between the 
University and the Governujent of Bengal; it was 
largely due to Sir Ewart’s patience and tact that 
a settlement was at iengtlj reached to the satisfac- ' 
tion of both parties. His personal influence was 
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also Iara:ely responsible for the agreement which 
was arrived at in connection with the Matriculation 
Kegulations, 

His valuable work hi the reorganization of Post- 
Graduate studies und the staff of that department 
and tlie special interest which lie has taken in the 
Students’ Welfare Committee are typical of his 
untiring energy and of the sympathy with which 
he approached the many difficult problems which 
a Vice-ChanceHbr is called upon to solve. 

Another reform introduced during Sir Ewart’s 
Vice-Chancellorship— a reform which injiy, perhaps, 
iippear small in itself, but which should prove very 
beneficial to students, is the earlier publication of 
examination results. This was the direct result of 
the Vice-Chancellor’s close supervision of tlse 
University work and was made easier by the loyal 
co-operatiOn *of thd staff. And I imagine that 
a great deal of the credit for stiffening the sbindards 
in this year’s examinations may justly be given 
to him. 

Another indication of Sir Ewart’s deep fai- 
sjghted interest in edneation is the thought and 
care which he has given to the revision of the rales 
for ^he management of non-Government high 
schools. The proposed new rules are designed to 
protect th^ interests of teachers and to establish 
something in the nature of permanency of tenure 
among them, and this should result eventually in 
a marked improvement in the quality of the teach- 
ing, and so react to tji© lasting benefit of education 
in general. 

I am aware that thii^ is but an inadequate 
estimate of the services of Sir Ewart Greaves, but it 
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wiM serve to indicate the directions in which his 
energies and inflaence have been exerted ; his aims 
have not been spectacular, but in all his efforts he 
has had the trae interest, of education at heart and 
has made a valuable contribution to the causQ of 
learning. 

It will, I think, be a source of gratification to 
him to know tha^ within a few days of his 
relinquishing the Yice-Chanceliorship the Govern- 
ment of Bengal will ask the Iiegisla^ve Council for 
money to complete the third storey of the Asutosh 
Building, which Sir John Kerr formaily opened 
13 months ago. I think we may regard this also as 
a tangible result of his Vice-Chancellorship and of 
tho better understanding which he created between 

Government apd the University. 

• • • 

In conclusion, let me thank Sir Ewart, on behalf 
of the University, for his services and Jet us hope 
that he will carry away with him pleasant recollec- 
tions of comradeship and achievement. 
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« « 

Hla exoBlianoy Sir Hugh Si^hunmou’a 
^gugoh ai tha Oaaoa Durhmr, on 2uS 
Auguat 192Gm 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I feel that it would not be right for me to nx'isa 
this opportunity, when prominent citizens of all 
parts of the province, especially Eastern Bengal, 
are gathered together in Durbar, of referring briefly 
to the' present disastrous outbreak of communal 
feeling in the Presidency and of api>ealing to al'i of 
of you to do your utmost to rescue Bengal from the 
dangers that confront her. 

I do not desire even to touch upoh tlie ultimate 
causes that have brought about the present state of 
tension, stilMess td take upon myself to apportion 
blame in this regard. I wish only to examine the 
existing conditions to see what factors are keeping 
the tension alive and how these can be removed. 
Speaking to you as the Head of the Government, 
I must naturally first refer to the attitude of 
Government about which there has been much mis- 
representation. I will not insult you by supposing 
that any one present believes the fantastic theory 
that Governmen^t are deliberately fomenting ‘the 
trouble for deep ulterior motives of their own. 
Higher authorities than myself have already dealt 
with this in public speeches and I will only say 
that it is a source of perpetual wonder to me how 
any intelligent person can credit us with the con- 
tradictory attributes of Machiavellian cunning and 
crass stupidity that would be necessary if the 
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accusations wei’C true. But Grovernment have been 
accused, and the accusations are fully believed, 
by many people, of weakness and of partiality. 

I have been in touch ‘throughout this period 
with representatives of both communities belong- 
ing to all classes; I have been counselled by 
both sides to take strong action, though the 
nature of the actitMi is generally undefined; 
but the strong action advised has invariably 
resolved itself into strong action agitnet the other 
community. The accusations of partiality come 
from both sides and might reasonably be regarded 
as cancelling each other, but I take this opportunity^ 
of declaring unequivocally that to the best of our 
ligh’ts Government have not swerved one inch from 
tl»e line of* sfl:ict impartiality between the two 
communities. We have made no declaration affect- 
ing any one’s civil rights, we haPvemadfe no decision 
affecting any one’s religious tenets. In Calcutta 
we found a position which was likely to make every 
procession a battle between the rougher elements? of 
both communities and we have defined our police 
regulations to preserve the peace of the city. Those 
regulations we have enforced and we shall insist 
on enforcing without regal’d to complaints or 
threats until a change in conditions makes them 
uurfecessary or unsuitable. In the^mufassal, though 
the anxieties have been great and have* taxed the 
energies and abilities of our officers to the utmost 
and in many districts there have been acts which 
must have shocked the better minds of both com- 
munities, I am thankful to say that there has been 
serious rioting in only two districts; in both the 
disorder has been put down and those of both 
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communities believe^ to have committed offences 
are bein/? prosecuted. Government can and will 
put down all open disorder and use all its powers 
against tbosfe who foment or take part in such 
disorder. 

But Government cannot prevent these outbursts 
of passion or the suffering and loss they entail, nor 
can any increase in the poHbe force atop secret 
cowardly assassinations, tis long as they are expli- 
citly or impliclfly justified as reprisals by members 
of efieh community. These things spring from the 
bitterness of communal feeling which feeds on 
tales of grievances, on unfounded rumours and 
exaggerated reports. There have been many cases, 
and I am told that Pabua is one of them, where 
false reports have ac,tually led to ‘their* own 
fulfilment. The calming of the.se passions is a 
responsibiiitj' that rests on the two communities 
themselves. We will use the police and the powers 
vested in us by law impartially to put down dis- 
order and with equal impartiality will listen to and 
where necessary redress authenticated complaints 
from members of either community, but it is beyond 
bur power to touch the spirit that animates either 
community. I should feel happier for the future 
if I could satisfy myself that all of those who claim 
In different degrees to be leaders of the two 
communities or of sections of them wet’s whole- 
heartedly working for peace or even were not 
actively opposed to the return of peace. To my 
mind salvation rests with those of commonsense 
and humanity who form the majority of both 
communities and who are not swayed on the one 
side by politics nor on the other by the baser 
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passions of intolerance and ’revenge that bulk sp 
largely, in mob psychology, I am convinced that 
they are tired, of this useless savagery with its 
suffering in the present and its misery in the future, 
its waste of the energies and resolircea both of 4ihe 
State and the individual. Let them come forward, 
not necessarily on, platforms or in pulpits, but let 
them make themselNxjs felt and insist on a return 
to the old neighbourly relations between those who 
are and must always be component parts of one 
whole. 

^peaking* here in Dacca I must acknowledge 
with gratitude that leading men in both commu- 
nities in this city have set an admirable example 
ancl'on more than one occasion by prompt and 
determined ’action and by mutual co-oi>ei'ation have 
preventetl what miglit have been serious outbreaks. 
Is it too much to ask that the rest of Bengal will 
follow the lead, which they and others like them in 
different districts have thus given ? 

I make this appeal to all of you who are present 
to-day and through you to those of whom you are 
representative. Discourage recriminations, le^ 
each community set its own attitude right and it 
will then have a claim on the other community. 
Do not harp on grievances real or imaginary; 
inflaming passions is not the best way to set these 
right. Do not let your judgment be warped by 
communal feeling ; examine critically every 
rumour and report even when it has attained the 
dignity of print, and, unless you are satisfied that it 
is true, do all you can to discourage its circulation, 
and even if you believe it to be true, reflect that its 
ciuculation may do more harm than good. You 
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have centuries of good feeling to place against a few 
months of hatred and even daring these few months 
the mass of the inhabitants of Bengal have had no 
desire to harm their neighbours, if only they were 
left to themselves’ 

His Excellency the Viceroy has appealed to all 
in both communities who have influence in any 
sphere to use that influence In fighting for tolera* 
tion. I can add nothing to the weight of his words. 
Let Bengal take the lead in ‘answering whole- 
heartedly that appeal in the name of religion and 
her national life. 
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Hla ExoBllBnoy Sir Hugh SiBphBUBBu^s 

AHiIrBSBBS tB RBBipiBnts ^Bf Sanads •mi 

OuBBU Durbar, an 2nH Auguat 1928m* 

Khwaja Nazimuddin, 

A member of tlie*Dacca Nawab family, you have 
cheerfully sliouldered the responsibilities which 
you evidently regard — and rightly so — as attaching 
to such membership. For since your return to 
Dac^a four j*ears ago you have applied yourself to 
public service, and have taken a prominent part in 
public affairs. 

i^s a member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
sihce Ihe beginning of 1924, you have taken your 
duties seriously and conscientiQusly apd^you have 
always had the courage of your convictions and 
have not shrunk from expressing or following 
them. 

You have shown the same spirit and independ- 
ence in municipal matters. Your tenure of the 
Chairmanship of the Municipality has seen the in« 
auguration of free primary education in this city 
and the initiation of sanitary and other necessary 
improvements : and in all your measures you have 
shown a, single-minded disintefested* desire to 
improve the adraiiiLstration of the city and the 
condition of the people. 

You early recognized the need for a reassessment 
of* the municipal rates in the interests of the city, 
and having done so, you undertook and completed 
this necessary but unpopular reform in the face of 
vigorous and sometimes violent’ opposition. 
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I congratulate you on your fine example* of 
public spirit. 

« 

In the napie of the King-Empai’or of Ijidia and 
by His Majesty’s command I invest you with the 
Honourable Insignia of the Order of the Indian 
Empire, of which Most Eminent Order His Imperial 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint you 
to be a Companion. 

Rai Rebati M6han Das Bahadub, 

Yoiai' phihlnthropic disposition and your generous 
sympathy with the poor and distressed are .well 
.known in Dacca. Yon made munificent contribu- 
tions to various funds during the war, you gave 
liberallv towards the relief of sufferers from* the 
cyclone of 1919, and, with your nephew, you wsVe 
responsible for the establishment of the East Bengal 
lustitutiofi. ‘The sympathy and zeal, with which 
you have espoused the cause of the orphans, are 
furtlier proof of your humanity. I congratulate you 
on 'your public spirit and its recognition. 

Rai Mohim Chandra Chaudhuri Bahadur, 

For 19 years you have rendered invaluable 
service to Government and you have never spared 
yourself in the discharge of your duties. Your 
knowledge, of forestry, your activity and zeal have 
been of immense value and, while safeguarding and 
jiromoting the interests of Government, you have 
always considered the convenience and claims of 
the public. Your ability has marked you out for 
selection to respon.sible and difficult charges and 
your activity and keenness have remained un- 
impaired by any handicaps or obstacles. 
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'I conjrratnlate yoa on tUe honour which you- 
have received. 

Khan Sahib A^ulvi Abdur Rahma^ Khan, 

You have proved your capacity as a Member of 
the Bengal Educational Service and your worft in 
connection with the training of teachers has been 
particularly meritorious. I congratulate you on 

your well-earned title. 

• 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Saiyid ‘Ahmad Bakht, 

• 

•Not only have you done excellent work as 
Muhammadiin Marriage Registrar, but you hav6 
also used the influence, which you enjoy as the 
member of an old and aristocratic family of Dacca, 
for'.the benefit of Government and your fellows. 
Qwing to your position and reputation you were 
given the unique privilege of blessing His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, when .he visited 
Calcutta in 1921. 1 congratulate you on the further 

distinction, which this title gives you, 

Rai Sahib Dina Nath Chakeabatti, 

For some years President of the Dacca Mukhtears’ 
Bar, you have consistently supported law and ordqr 
and have used your influence on its behalf. During 
the war you greatly helped in recruitment and* took 
a leading part in measures for the relief of the 
sufferers .from the cyclone of 191f9. I am glad to 
have the privilege of presenting you with the satmd 
of your title. 

Rai Sahib Debbndra Nath Mitra, 

As District Agricultural Officer you have done 
much to popularise and projnote the spread of agri- 
cujtural improvements in Faridpur; but you have 
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not confined yourseli to your own professional 
subject, but have taken an active interest in all 
matters of local importance. Your organizailou of 
relief centres after tlie cyclone of l9l9 and of the 
Fari/lpur Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition of 
1920 earned the highest commendation and your 
work throughout your service has been marked by 
ability, zeal and tact. I thank-you for the services 
which you have rendered to the people of Paridpnr 
and to Governmfcnt. 

Rai Sahib NbIpati Ranjan Ray, 

As President of the Subhadya Uniort Board and 
Court in this district you have done excellent work 
for many years in the cause of village self-govern- 
ment and village improvement. You worked hard 
to combat the evils of non-co-operation ;* yofi 
established primary schools in your Union and are 
managing them with consincuous success; and you 
have completed many other works of public utility. 
I CQngratulate you on the energy and discrimina- 
tion with which you have used the opportunities 
afforded to you by the Village Self-Government Act. 

Rai Sahib Sueendra Nabayan Ray, 

The excellence of your record marked you out 
for selection as Executive Engineer in charge of the 
construction of ithe Dacca Municipal Sewerage 
System and you have amply justified the confidence 
placed in you. I congratulate you on this recogni- 
tion of your meritorious service. 

Rai Sahib Akshay Ehmab Sen, 

In 1922-23 you did ^remarkably good work as 
Secretary of the Furidpur Recruiting Committee for 
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the Indian Territorial Force^nd secured 150 recruits, 
out of a total of 738 in the whole of Bengal and in 
subsequent years you have not relaxed your efforts ‘ 
in that capsicity. In other directions also you have 
shown your public spirit and ifound judffment, and 
I am glad to be able to give you the sanad of your 
title in recognition of your services. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Kabibuddin Ahmad, 

• • 

The work whieh you have done for 21 years in 
the Education Department has been Inost eueditable, 
and in the^discharge of your duties as Inspector of 
Schools in recent years you have displayed commojn* 
sense, culture and soundness of judgment to an 
uirasual degree. Government is proud to recognize 
•such an officer. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi AMiNUDbiN AhMao, 

As President of the Aziranagar Union Board 
since its inception, you have administered its affairs 
with conspicuous success. Your sense of justice 
and fairness and your impartial administration of 
the Union Bench and Court have won for you ^he 
respect and esteem of all communities, and your 
influence with your own community in particular 
has been of great value to Government. You have 
sel an admirable example and* Government has 
reason to be grateful for it. 

Rai Sahib Umesh Chandra Chanda, 

You entered the Bengal Police in 1894 as a Sub- 
Inspector and have worked your way up to your 
present position by work of a high oilier. You 
were awarded the King’s Police Medal in 1922 for 
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the tact and courage with which you carried otit 
your duties, and your loyalty and devotion to duty 
and your thorough reliability have earned this 
farther mark* of Government’s /^ratitade and 
admiration. 

Rai Sahib Satish Chandra Ghosh, 

Your initiative was very largely responsible for 
the foundation of the Deaf and Dumb School and 
the Dacca Orphartage, and their successful mainten- 
ance and expansion are in great measure due to 
your untiring energy and zeal. I congratulate you 
on your pal)lic spirit and on your practifcal 
sympathy with the afflicted. 

Rai Sahib Basanta Kumar Mukhaiwi,. 

Entering the Bengal Police in 1907 you were pro- 
moted to the raVik of Ihspector in 1918. Throughout 
your service you have shown great capacity for 
work and you have always carried ont your difficult 
duties with courage and doterraiiiation. You were 
awarded the King’s Police Medal in 1919, and this 
present distinction is a farther tribute to tlie 
excellence of your work. 

Rai ^ahib Madhu Sudan Basu, 

You have donp valuable work in furtherance' of 
village self-government and have met with conspi- 
cuous success as President of the Chandahar Union 
Board in Dacca district; you have always shown 
yourself loyal and hplpful and you are widely 
respected for your independence of character, strong 
sense of duty and impartiality. I congratulate you 
on the honour which has been conferred upon you. 
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RAf Sahib Umesh Chandra Dhar, 

You, too, have proved yodrself an enerjtetic and, 
proj^ressLve President and thanks to your energy 
and practical ability the Kaliganj Union Board is 
a model of what a Board should be. You have ihe 
courage of your convictions and this quality proved 
of immense value to Government during the non- 
co-operation movement, while your Union has 
greatly baneiited bytlie important works of public 
utility which you jiiive been *able fo complete. 

• 

Rai Sahib Girindra Nath Ray ChaudhurI, 

As a nominated Commissioner of the Madaripur 
Municipality you have done excellent work in* 
cons^ection with primary education, as a public- 
sj>irit§d citizen you have consistently exerted your 
influence on the side of law and order, and during 
tlie late war you took an active part in the promo- 
tion of the War Loan and of recruiting operations. 
I congratulate ^ou on your many-sided activities 
and on the recognition you have received. 

Rai Sahib Panzd Magh Madhbar, 

A leader of the Magh colonists in Bakarganj, 
you have done much to improve their condition 
and particularly by your good work as DirecJor of 
the. Khepupara Central Bank. Your services to 
your fellpws no less than to Govermneut have 
earned for you this mark of appreciation. 
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JHIm £xo0U0moy Sir Hugh Stuphmuuon'm 
Sguuoh mi ihm Pollom Pmruflm, Omooa, mu 

3rS August 1826, 

Officers and Men of the Bengal Police, 

I think I can claim that I have as intimate 
a knowledge of the conditions under which the 
police work as any one in Bengal, outside the police 
service itself, ftnd I* am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of testifying, as head of the province, to the 
very great respect and admiration which my ^long 
experience has taught me to entertain for the 
general excellence of your work and conduct. 

I siieak in no partisan spirit ; if it has beeil my 
lot for some years past in one capaciiy or another lo 
defend the police against baseless accusations and 
attacks, wiiidlj though levelled at the force have in 
fact been directed against Government, it has 
equally been my duty to enquire into authenticated 
charges, and, as far as possible, remove reasonable 
grounds of complaint on the part of the public, and 
in holding the balance I have been in a position to 
judge what the true facts are. In normal times the 
policeman is judged, I think, by a higher staiidai’d 
than is applied to men of the same position in other 
walks of life; at\d a failure of individuals to keep 
that standard brings discredit on the force* out of all 
proportion to that brought by the black sheep in 
other professions. And I would not have it other- 
wise : but it Is a corqllary that the special respon- 
sibilities of the police force should be recognized 
also in the treatment that is meted out to them and 
in the amenities of life that are afforded to them. 
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Bat tbe recognition of the valye of the force comes 
in an emergency; if people are faced with the 
possibility of the loss of the protection of the police^ 
either by the ifbolition of a thana or by a wide- 
spread outbreak of lawlessnes.^ that taxes .the 
resources of the police to the utmost and prevents 
them giving the individual protection that the 
people have come Jo expect, I have always found 
proof of the essentisil reliance that the law-abiding 
citizen, however much he may grumble, in fact 
places on the police. And never more so than at 
the present time when the unfortunate and to m3’ 
miifd entirel3’ annecessar3’ communal tension has 
put a tremendous strain on the police in all parts of 
the» province. You have risen to the occasion in 
a way that my. previous experience of the force had 
taught me to expect. On such occasions botli 
Government and the police foi’pe itseU look to the 
Frontier Kifles as their line of reserve, and I want 
to convey to them my admiration for their dis- 
cipline and efficieuc3'; as a mobile force they^are 
invaluable, and on the occasions they have been 
used, they have done their work cheerily and 
ancDmi)lainingly in circumstances of the greatest 
hardship and discomfort. Government and the 
public have reason to be grateful to them, and 5 con- 
gratulate the men and their officers on their good, 
conduct and the sterling work they have done. 
I take this opportunity too of tendering the thanks 
of Government to the police force of all ranks 
drawn from many districts, which has recently’ 
been operating in Pabna. Tliat force had a ver3’ 
hard and trying time ; they had to work for long 
stretches without rest, food* or shelter from the sun 
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or rain ; they had to do lon^ marches through irfnd 

and water. But I am told that there was not 
• 

a murmur, not a complaint and not a single member 
of the force re]ported sick. Snch ungrudging service 
is A^orthy of the .highest traditions of any police 
force, and I am confident that when occa.Hion arises 
I can look for it from the whole of the police force 
in Bengal. 

But at this aunual ^police pariide it is customary 
for tl)e Governor to review the events of the 
preceding calendar year, and I will, therefore, 
examine the more routine nature of the»police work 
for the year 1925, and I am glad to see that the 
record was one of steady progress. The primary 
duty of a police force in normal times is first ‘Vne 
prevention and then the detection of crime, so that 
to obtain a rough and ready index of the efliciency 
of the polfce'from year to year one would need to 
look at the figures for the incidence of crime and 
the percentage of convictions. 

By this criterion the year 1925 was a most satis- 
factory one: the number of serious cognizable cases 
reported to the police decreased from 101,865 to 
97,283 which is the lowest figure on record. Statis- 
tics me apt to be deceptive, but, unless there were 
numerous cases that were not reported (and I gan 
see no reason fof suspecting that more oases tlmn 
usual were unreported in this year), the figures 
indicate a considerable decrease in the volume of 
crime. There may be other contributory causes at 
work, but the police are entitled to take a consider- 
able part of the credit for this decrease as a proof 
of their greater eflBciency. One of the factors of 
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greater efficiency is increa^fed confidence and co- 
operation on the part of the public and this, tbougli 
largely beyond the control of the force, does to 
a considerable extent depend on them, and I think 
there is evidence of a steady improvement im this 
respect. 

The number of^coniplaints brought against the 
police by members of the public was 416, and, 
though this is more than in 1>924, it is considerably 
below the figures for any of the six preceding years, 
while the number of cases in which a conviction 
wae obtained, namely 30, was the lowest on record. 
These figures suggest not only tliat the general 
CQjiditct of the police is improving, but also that the 
public are sho.wing less inclination to bring frivol- 
?)us charges ngainst them. On the other side of the 
picture we have an increase, in tl^e number of 
defence parlies, and this suggests tliat the public 
are realizing in a greater degree that they have 
responsibilities in the matter and that if they ,take 
the initiative they can give very material assistance 
in protecting tliemselves and their villages. There 
are now 1,450 defene'e parties in the province and 
the number of arrests which they effected during 
1925 rose to 179 of which 144 were made wHhout 
th^ aid of the police. But this figure does not, of 
course, represent the full amouiit of the value of 
their work. It stands to reason that the residents 
of a locality know more about the bad characters 
and likely criminals in their area than any one else 
and the very existence of a defence party must tend 
to prevent the commission of crime. By keeping 
watch bn doubtful characters and informing the 
police of suspicious movements and preparations 
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these defence parties can do much — as indeed they 
have already shown — to prevent crime and to secure 
the arrest and conviction of the criminals, if crime 
has been committed. They also defend their village 
from' violent crime. A gratifying feature of the 
year is the increase io the number of cases in which 
resistance was offered to dacoity, from 18 in 
1924 to 64 in 1925. The Inspector-General — and 
I entirely aa:ree with him — attaches great import- 
ance to the development of this system of defence 
iwrties not merely on account of the actual police 
work they do, but on account of the promise they 
offer of a solution of the twin problems of the 
future satisfactory policing of Bengal and the 
development of that co-operation between the public 
and the police which is essential to the welfare ot 
both and without which these defence parties could 
do no useful work. 

Side by side with this very gratifying evidence 
of public sympathy has been apparent an improve- 
ment in the morale and general efficiency of the 
police; and I am convinced that tliese two features 
are not isolated phenomena, but that they react 
upon each other. The improvement in the morale 
of the force is shown in the number of punishments 
and rewards: judicial punishments have decreased 
from 203 to 195 ; but of these 127 were for* offences 
under the Police Act, that is offences primarily 
concerned with the discipline and internal admini- 
stration of the force, and as I have said only 30 
complaints which were actually brought against 
members of the police by the public ended in con- 
viction. Another gratifying feature is that no one 
above the rank of constable was convicted of an 
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offence ander tbe Indian Penal Code. With the 
decrease in the number of judicial punishments, 
however, there was an increase in that of depart- 
mental punishments, whicli rose frbm 12,145 to 
12,430, the highest on record ; while the number of 
rewards and good marks also . rose from 8,338 to 
8,424. I have said that I regard the comparatively 
high standard requhod of a policeman as a compli- 
ment to the force; and I think these figures for 
departmental rewards and punishments indicate 
a determination on the part of the superior officers 
of the police to meet the expectation of the* public 
as regards the discipline of the force and I think 
1 may say that this has had the result of increasing 

the- confidence of the public. 

^ • 

* So* much then for the prevention of crime; let 
me now consider how far the police have been 
successful in its detection and for *thfs we must 
look at the number of convictions obtained. 89‘9 
per cent, of the police cases wl)ich were decided 
ended in conviction and 76*2 per cent, of *the 
accused sent up were convicted. These figures 
compare very favourably with those for other 
provinces, but there is still room for improvement. 
There are, of course, great difficulties to be C 04 teud- 
ed, against — the vast area to be covered, the want 
of communications, lack of intensive detective 
training, and so on — but in his annual report tbe 
Inspector-General has indicated certain directions 
in which an improvement can be effected. One of 
the aspects of police work, to which Mr. Simpson 
has devoted much of his personal attention, is an 
improvement in the method of investigation; his 
instructions to Circle Inspector have been directed 
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towaids the formation of crime centres and the 
adoption of special concentrated measures in those 
areas with the object of disorganizing the gangs 
and preventing them from rallying or committing 
farther crimes. This policy has already borne 
fruit and the Inspectors are to be commended on 
the way in which they have acted on these instmc- 
tions, the carrying oat of which frequently involves 
great personal inconvenience and hardship to 
themselves. Another means of .detection to which 
Mr. 8i^npson has devoted much thought and atten- 
tion is a system of efficient night patrols; these 
have met with marked success and have been 
responsible for no less than 600 arrests of thieves 
red handed. 

The investigating officer has usually a unique 
knowledge of his jurisdiction and by a judicious 
application of this knowledge he can judge where 
crime is likely to break out and thus take steiis to 
prevent it. He further requii-es to discriminate 
l>etween cases, wliere detection can reasonably be 
expected, and tljose where further investigation is 
merely a waste of time. If he applies this dis- 
crimination, he will iiave more time to devote to 
the investigation of liopeful cases and to the i)re- 
vention of crime. I trust that the carrying out of 
these instructions and the re-establishment of'^the 
Detective Training School will have a marked effect 
on the detection of crime. 

1 hope that one result of the unhappy tension 
which has prevailed throughout the province will 
be to convince the public that an efficient and 
contented police force is essential to the mainten- 
ance of the ordinary conditions of life, and I hope 
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that this couviction will be franslated into action. 
Progress in improving your condition may seem to. 
some of yon tq be slow, but I have seen more 
improvement in the last 30 years than any one 
could have hoped for in the bbginniug of that 
period. You may rely on Government steadily to 
press for the removal of reasonable grievances — in 
the year which I hftve reviewed we have provided 
for the grant of house allowances to those Sub- 
fnspectors who are not provided with quarters — 
but impatience that leads to relaxed discipline will 
not improve, your case which rests on your value 
to the public. This value is being increasingly, 
realized, and I hope the time is not far distant when 
public opinion will make itself felt and insist on 
the provi.sion of conditions conducive to the health, 
efficiency and contentment of the police. It is false 
economy to refuse them the cdnditions which will 
keep them healthy and strong, viz., the provision of 
satisfactory accommodation and of medical comforts 
and supplies; these will soon pay for themselvekin 
the increased health and efficiency of the individual 
members of the police. 

My advice to you is to persevere. 

I congralulate you, Inspector-Generak officers 
and^men, on what has been a very satisfactory year 
and I think you may be proud of the recoid. 
I should like in particular to thank Mr. Simpson for 
the admirable work he has done in improving the 
efficiency and morale of the police. He has worked 
indefatigably and the records show that his labours 
are producing excellent results. He has concen- 
tmted largely on securing .the co-operation of the 
public, on devising measures fo.r the more effective 
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prevention and detection of crime and on improv- 
ing the discipline of the force. At the same time 
he has had the tine interests of the police at heart 
and has heen able to secure from Government 
marked imi)rovements in their conditions of service. 
I also thank and congratulate those members of the 
police and public, to whom I am about to present' 
the rewards, which they have earned by meritorious 
work in the prevention and detection of crime. 
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Hia Exoailanay Sir Hugh Siaphauaon'm 
ASdrmam 'at the Daooa > Univaraity 

Coavooatlon, on Sth Auguat t926m 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful for the welcome which you, 
Mr, Vice-Chancellor, have extended to me on 
behalf of the Dacca University; I f§el it a privilege 
to be associated wifh this University as its Chancel- 
lor, even for so short a time as fonr months, and I 
only regret that this period will not be long enough 
to see the initiation of any measures of permanent 
beijefit to 5’ou ; you may, however, rest assured that 
any' matters which do come up to me as Chancellor 
fbr ihy approval or advice will receive my most 
sympathetic consideration. 

The Vice-Chancellor has referred to the serious 
losses which the University has suffered during the 
past year by resignation or transfer, and I should 
like to add my word of thanks to the gentlemen he 
has mentioned for their services. All of them were 
intimately connected with the University at <jr 
very soon after its inception and they are, therefore, 
responsible in no small measure for the traditions 
which have been formed and which will mould its 
future; the thanks of all who have thednterests of 
this University at heart are doe to them for the 
anxious thought and labour which they devoted to 
Dacca. They may rest assured that their work will 
not have been in vain and Chat their names will 
live in the annals of this Unlvei'sity. At the same 
time I desire as Chancellor to welcome Mr. Langley 
to the important and responsible post to which he 
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has been appointed. Having been in Dacca since' 
,1913, he had already won the confidence and respect 
of educationalists here and I feel sure that, with 
the co-operatfon and sympathy of his colleagues, he 
will do much during his tenure of office to promote 
the true interests of this University and of educa- 
tion generally, and to advance it along the path 
which has been mapped out for it. I wish also to 
welcome and thank Rai Sasanka Coomar Ghosh 
Bahadur, who, in spite of the heavy calls that his 
own profession makes upon his time, cheerfully 
responded to the Chancellor’s request ,to undertake 
the aitluoiis duties of Honorary Treasurer at great 
sacrifice of personal leisure and advantage. 

The Vice-Chancellor has told us of some of the 
outstanding features of the year’s record and ' I 
think we can say that on the whole the record 
makes satisfactory reading. Some of you may be 
disappointed that the results an<l the progress made 
have not been more startling, but you must remem- 
ber that the University has only been in existence 
for five years and they must obviously be years of 
consolidation; otherwise there is a danger of the 
infant University outgrowing its strength and 
becoming constitutionally weak. In the earlier 
stages, at any rate, it is wiser to concentrate on the 
consolidation of your resources than to dissipate 
your energies on premature expansion ; having 
consolidated them successfully you can safely 
advance and develop in various directions without 
fear of collai)se. When small progress is apparent, 
it is natural to wonder whether anything is being 
achieved,, but there is no reason to be discouraged ; 
by insisting on thorough, solid work from the 



ontset pave the way f6r developments and 
expansion of permanent value in the fntnre.- 

The Vice-Chancellor has expressed the dis- 
appointment of the University at the decisioij’ of 
the Government of Bengal regarding what ‘are 
called the accnmnlated balances. This decision 
was reached, however, after a careful and unimpas- 
sioned examination* of the whole question from 
every point of view and is ai\ interpretation to the 
best of our ability of the constitutional position as 
a result of the changes due to the Retorms : it was 
not, dictated by any desire to save money or to 
utilize it for other purposes. It represents the. 
application of a general principle which had been 
accepted for all departments. I sympathize with 
jsjur fli.sappointment at finding that you have not 
a fund of your own on which you can draw at your 
pleasure to meet 3'OHr capital needs ; but ft does not 
mean that Government is any less appi’eciative of 
those needs, and though we have to take a wider 
view of the other needs of the province as a whole 
than is incumbent on 3’ou, you can safely rely on 
our fullest syinpathj' with your position and our 
most careful consideration of your many require- 
ments. You will the more readily appreciate the 
sincerity of our attitude when you recollect the 
statutory grant of five and a hal^ lakh^ of rupees 
which we'have made and which the Vice-Chancellor 
has mentioned. I hope that this will give you a 
sense of stability and security and thus enable you 
to'inake your plans ahead without fear of not being 
able to meet your commitments. 

I am glad to hear that the Univemity now 
proposes to undertake the construction of the 
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Muslim Hall, plans fot which w*ere prepared in 1920, 
and that a site has finally been selected which will 
satisfy all the conditions required. The present 
arrangement cannot be regarded as satisfactoiy and 
thelpossession of Hieir own building will enable the 
Muhammadans to realize themselves to the full and 
to develop their own individuality, while tempering 
it to the needs and ideals of* the University as 
a whole ; and I trust that the provision of this hall 
will have the fuHherVesult of attracting still more 
Muhammadan students to the University, the 
increase in whose number has been the immediate 
occasion of taking up this work, and so advancing 
the day when members of the two communities can 
compete with each other on. equal terms. 

I was glad to hear that the Executive Council 
agreed with the objections raised by Government to 
the establishihent of'a Department of Tanning and 
Leather Chemistry at present, and I am impressed 
by the Vice-Chancellor’s arguments showing that 
there is a greater demand for Botanical and 
Bacteriological laboratories, which will probably fit 
in better with the existing opportunities afforded in 
f)acca and with the natural lines of future develop- 
ment. The proi>osal is that students who have 
passed their I. 8c. should be admitted to Dacca 
University for ope year’s theoretical training a'fter 
which they Will undergo a two years’* practical 
course at the Farm. 

I welcome the Vice-Chancellor’s reiteration of 
the determination of the University to maintdiu 
a high standard in its examinations, for this is 
clearly essential in the veal Interests of the Univer- 
sity and student alike; and, indeed, this is now 
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generally realized, and it is gmtifying to find that 
the standard o£ the Calcutta University Matricula- 
tion has been crtnsideiably stiffened this year and 
that steps are being taken not only to exact a higher 
standard but also to ensure that facilities are given 
to students to qualify themselves for satisfying that 
standard, as for instance by the inclusion of voca- 
tional subjects in the Matriculation Examination 
and the better teaching of English. I gather, too, 
that measures for the improvement oj schools and 
colleges in Dacca itself are under contemplation: 
the (Balimulla Intermediate College has recently been 
oj)ened at Gandaria, but as the buildings there ard 
only lent, I would advise you to press on with the 
project for erec.ting permanent buildings on the site 
which* has already been acquired. 

I congratulate the University on its, efforts to 
collect Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts and 
I would suggest that the work should now be com- 
pleted by the sj^stematic study of these manuscripts 
and by tlie preparation of a catalogue, which will 
render them of more practical value. As Dacca is 
one of the more important Vaishnav centre.s, it fe 
possible that, if special attention is j)aid to Vaishnav 
manuscripts, light may be thrown on many pdints, 
which ai '0 still under controversy regarding the 
history of Chaitanya and his cofitempdraries and 
disciples. Much work also remains to be done in 
clearing up the history of Mussulman rule in 
Eastern Bengal, especially .for the period between 
1300 and 1^50 A.D. 

> The Mussalmaus of Bengal have reason to be 
grateful to the authorities oTE this University for the 
ready spirit of co'-oi)e ration which you showed in 
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facilitatiui; the deputation of three of your teachers 
to the staff of the new Islainia Colle^?et for the 
opening of this college represents a^true renaissance 
of Muhammadan learning in Bengal, and the 
Ly^ton Scholarship Fund, which provides scholar- 
ships for Muhammadan boys at the Islamia College 
and the Muslim Hall, Dacca, is another link 
between these two centres of Mamie culture, which 
between them open out a new route of progress to 
the Muhammadan community., Tlie fund, which 
originated with Nawab Musharraf Hussain’s dona- 
tion two yearn ago, now amounts to, nearly half 
a lakh of rupees. Details regarding the fund’s 
administration are now being worked out. 

So much then for some of the features of the 
j’ear’s work. Now let me pass to more generhl 
topics. It may, perhaps, be piofitabte to review the 
ideals with which the Univei’sity was established 
and consider how far you have been able to adhere 
to them. At the outset I may say that Dacca has 
had one great advantage in that its inception has 
not been fortuitous, its University has not grown 
^p by chance. Its establishment and its character- 
istic features were decided upon after long and 
care/ul thought, its ultimate aim and ideals were 
fixed and its organization and detiuis have been 
elaborated, in conformity with these ideals. The 
task of an architect, who has to design a completely 
nevv city with unlimited space at his disposal, is 
easy in comparison with one who has to adapt his 
conceptions to existing Itotidicgs apd thorough* 
fares ; the former can give free play to his 
tiou and lay ont the .city according to his own 
genins. And so with Dacca University ; unfettered 
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by traditious, unrestricted Cy limitations of space 
or the necessity of adaptation to existing conditions, 
the architects (napped out the ideal that appealed to 
them and it is for us to see how far the bunders 
have carried out tlieir design *and realized their 
intentions. 

The chief ideal laid down by the Committee 
wbicli sat in 1912 was tiuit the college, instead of 
being mechanically joined ^yith ojiher affiliated in- 
stitutions to a University centre, which is organized 
without any closer relation to them than this 
afi^liation, *is now to be organically bound with 
other colleges into a higher and more complex unit, 
the teaching and residential University. The Uni- 
versity must be an institution in which a true 
•edudiition * can be obtained— the training of the 
mind, body and character, the result not a book 
but a man. 

The main ideal, therefore, which the creators of 
this University had in mind was that it should aim 
at training the character as well as the mind and 
the body ; and they considered that the condition 
most likely to secure tliis end, most conducive^ to 
the formation of character, was the provision of 
a teaching and residential Universitj’, as opposed to 
a ^mere examining body. 

This.was not, of course, a new*idea. ‘For presum- 
ably all Universities would claim to aim at the 
training of character, although no doubt the 
advancement of learning would generally be put 
(orward as the primary duty of a University; but 
the definite principle which this University laid 
down for itself was, and 1* hope is, that action and 
jiot the acquisition of knowledge is the end of life. 



The aim ot edncatioii is to produce good citizens, to 
teach men to act for the common good — in other 
words social service. The development of chai’acter 
and the broadening of ontlook, which are essentitll 
to tlris end can best* be uchieved by a corporate life 
and this corporate life is at once the immediate aiirl 
and the typical feature of the Dacca University. 
Here you live in your own Halls, self-contained', 
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self-sufficient coijimunjities with every opportunity 
and inducement to develop on ydnr own character- 
istic lines in conformity with the needs and ideals 
of the larger body of which the Halls form 
constituent parts, Hindus and Muhammadans are 
receiving here side by side the best type of edncia- 
tion that the country can offer — an education that 
gives free play to the student’s individuality, while* 
bringing him under^ the liberalising influence of 
great ideas* They are being taught by their 
environment the need for, and value of, friendly 
co-operation, if the ends, which both commirnities 
are at one in seeking, are to be attained. 

I 

Here you should sow the seeds of that unity, 
w9iich we all so much desire to see grow into 
a strong and vigorous tree, shading beneath its 
branc^ies all classes, creeds and races, — that unity 
which will weld all functions and interests into 
a single solid nation. The conditions under which 
you all live here side by side in your various 
hostels must teach you that the University, of 
which they are constituent parts, is dependent oh, 
and conditioned by, t\iose parts and that its pr6^- 
perity depends on the extent to which ybu ada^t 
yourselves to one another’s wants, cuStoihs an^ 
aspirations. Soalso'it is with the nation, of which 
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tlie vanous communities an5 classes are tbe con- 
stituent parts; each part is essential to the well- 
being o£ the tyhole, and the strength of each part, 
as well as of the whole, is depeiident on, ^ and 
increased by, tlie effective eo-oi5eratiou of ait the 
parts. Each part has its own function to fultil but 
only as part of the whole. 

You will not iiceil to learn this here in Dacca ; 
the truth of it wifi be forced^ upou yon, so that you 
will come to regard it as a matter of course, and 
I trust that in this way that .spirit ol harmony and 
sweet i"eascMiablene.ss, which is the basis of all com- 
munity life, will gradually grow up and permeatie 
the national atmosphere. Tliis Univei-sity is a state 
iii'miniature and by applying the principles which 
govern thi? administration aJid well-being of this 
University to the affairs of the nation, the future 
leaders in Beugal can ensure the 'promotion of 
ii happier feeling among the various peoples. In 
fact it will not be uece.s.sary, as I am afraid it is 
now, to strive for peace, and the only w'ouder ■’will 
be how causes of disseusioa could ever have arisen 
in the i)ast. 

1 have, perhaps, digressed somewhat, but 1 need 
not dilate on the wonderful natural advantages 
whicli are offered to you here. Everything seems 
to 'be in your favour : the corporate life which you 
lead within your Halls here must imbue you with 
the .spirit of co-operation and of mutual accommoda- 
tion ; the system of tutorial classes again brings 
student and teacher into more intimate relationship 
and broadens the outlook foi*' both of them making 
life more real; the healthy rivalry in athletics and 
academics farther contributes to the promotion of 
this corponite. feeling. 
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Bat perhaps eqaaMy important for its beariii^f 
on the formation of character are what I may call 
the incidental facilities afforded by college life. 
I refer to the self-governing institutions, sncU as 
the Jinions, the common-rooms, debating societies, 
social service leagues, which all teach yon 
independence and yet rantnal dependence. Active 
participation in these activities is not the least 

valuable part of college life. 

• • 

How far then have yon takdli advantage of all 
these opportunities ? How far have you worked 
towards these ideals ? I am not intimhte enough 
with your history to tell, bat 1 hope the students 
will bear the ideals I have suggested carefully, in 
mind and remember that character is as essential as 
learning. Learning may enable you to jxiss exami n- 
atious and to obtain employment, bqt character is 
necessary If you are to make that employment 
a success and to turn to good account the advantages 
of learning. I would urge upon students, who are 
privileged to read here, to take advantage of all the 
facilities that are offered them; not to concentrate 
on academic study to the exclusion of all else, but 
to live to the full the corporate life which is open 
to thqm. In this way will they best fit themselves 
for life and for the service of their country. 1 hope 
those who Jiave to-day received their degrees have 
already profited in this way and will, therefore, be 
better equipped for the journey on which they are 
now embarking. To those who are still studying 
I would say : “ Keep .your eyes steadfastly on the 
ideals with which this University was founded. 
Give to it of your best f^nd you will then be able to 
take from it all that it has to offer you.” 
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Him Exomlimmoy Sir Hugh Stmghmnmon’m 
AHdrmmm mi tha East Bangml Smrmmmtmi 
Sammj Oouvoomtion, on 6ih August 
1026 . 

Learned Pandits* of the East Bengal Sara- 
SWAT SaMAJ, 

I regard an invitation to preside at this Con- 
vocation as itself a great compliment; for it implies 
tli£^t you recognize my interest in the ancient 
learning and scholarship of India and my sympathy 
with measures for its promotion and encourage- 
ment. And to preside over a body of such learned 
men. is a privilege of which I am deeply sensible. 
1 cun assure you that ray intei'est and sympathy ai*e 
real. The life of a Member of the* Indian Civil 
Service brings him into touch with all conditions 
and activities of Indian life, and he would, indeed, 
be auimpressionable, who failed to be struck by 
the sincerity, the deep culture and the beauty of 
Sanskrit lore, or to realize and appreciate at its 
true value the important part played by the pandits 
and the traditions which they represent ijn the 
development of Indian history and in the formation 
of ' the national character. My experience has 
taught m*e the utmost respect and reverence of your 
culture and all that it represents, and I am glad to 
have this opportunity towards the end of my career 
in Bengal of testifying to it. 

In 1920, when you asked that Government should 
recognize the titles conferred by the Samaj, Lord 
Boualdshay pointed out that owing to the existence 
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aud constitution of tlfe Calcutta Sanskrit Associa- 
tion this would not ba possible. I underatand, 
however, that the matter has ag}|in been raised 
before the Sanskrit College Committee: I would 
suggest that you should consider the desirability 
of including in your Council the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, who is ex-officio Secretary of the 
Sanskrit Association, and somedne, who would no 
doubt be chosen from the staff of. the Sanskrit 
Department, to'be nominated by the Executive 
Council of the Dacca University They would be 
in a position to check the standard of yourexamjua- 
tion and titles and, if necessary, to suggest steps for 
raising the standard sufficiently to enable examina- 
tions to be recognized by Government. This* is 
only a tentative suggestion, but, perhajis, it would 
be worth your while to consider it. 

T think* tlie time* has come when the Sainaj 
should make an effort to work in closer relationship 
generally with the University. Your interests are 
simflar: for after all the object of the Samaj, as of 
the Sanskrit Department of the University, is the 
advancement of Sanskrit learning. A knowledge of 
the indigenous methods of sanskritic studies is of 
valin^ to students who pursue these studies accord- 
ing to modern scientific methods, while those who 
are acquainted \yith modern methods are able to 
help the orthodox pandit. The exchange of lectures 
and the establishment of honorary extension lec- 
tures suggest themselves, therefore, as affording 
means of intercommunication and as likely to prove 
of benefit to both. 

Then, again the Univ.er8ity has recently initiated 
a collection of Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts 
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and opened np great possibilities in their collation 
and cataloguing and in making them generally 
available to the public. In such a work you are 
eminently fitted to co-operate and collaborate^ and 
I would suggest your opening negotiations witii the 
University, the authorities of which, I am sure, you 
will find most accommodating. 

I wiiuld also ^appeal to the membei'S of this 
Siunaj for their S 3 ’mpathy a-nd holp in building up 
tlie endowment fund which Lord Lytton opened for 
a Chair of Sanskrit in the University and which 
shows little signs of reaching the requisite figure of 
one lakh of rupees. In fact, only Rs. 14,000 has been 
s(^bscribed, which means an addition of Rs. 1,000 
during the^ p^ist year. Surely the people of Eastern 
Bengal are not satisfied with this — or does it iu 
fact represent the degree of their interest in their 
ancient learning and literature ? 

You, pandits, in your cloistered seclusion are 
sheltered from the storm and stress of public life; 
you avoid the glitter of fame and escape the vanities 
of seeming power. But none the less you exercise 
your healthful influence, unseen but effective, on 
the history of Bengal. 

You are rarely heard of by the ordinary public 
as* you pursue the even tenon r of yonr>way with no 
thought of publicity or popular applause. You 
have your ideal.s, to which you remain true and 
from which neither political unrest nor material 
ambition can deflect you. 9?he traditions and the 
influence which you represent give to Bengal, and 
indeed India, that perim\,ueucy and individuality, 
which is typical of them. 
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Everything is in a state of flux, is in process 
of becoming, but even this process involves the 
presence of some permanent nnclens without which 
development would be impossible. It js such 
influences as yours that provide tills nucleus. 

It is not really the sensational that contributes 
most towards the making or determination of a 
nation ; it is the normal and the typical, and the 
pandits help to supply this. 

Yon have referred to the fact «that you maintain 
the old structure of education — the personal equa- 
tion between pupil and teacher — and you claim that 
the idea of the residential University is based 
on this, that in fact the Dacca University is the 
modern edition of the Sanskrit where the 
pupils reside as members of the family of .their 
preceptor, who looked after their intelluctnal and 
.spiritual needs. There is, indeed, nothing new 
under the Sun ; much of what is best in theohl f6l 
system is reproduced here in the Dacca Univer.sity, 
and, as I have suggested before, the two systems can 
hell}' each other very materially. 

I congratulate the Samaj on the increase in the 
number of candidates for the various examinations 
and the satisfactory results ; I trust that tliis 
improvement will be maintained. 

In conclusion, I must thank yon for the welcome 
you have given me. I have very happy fecal lec- 
tions of the wonderful welcome I received at 
Nabadwip and I can a.ssare you that I deeply appre- 
ciate the cordial reception which the pandits of 
Bengal have given nje there and in Dacca. Such? a 
welcome is only in keeping with their traditional 
loyalty. 1 hope this society will long flourish and 
continue to do its beneficent work. 
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Him CxomUmnoy Sir Hugh Simghmmmmu^m 
Spmmoh mf ihm epmuing of- ihm Unimu 
BomrH Oouturmumm at QhHiagong,' ou 
14Hh Augumi 192Sm 

Gentlemen, 

As you probiiblv know, I recently presided at 
a Conference of Union Boards at Krisbnagar, I bave 
met tbe Union Boards at Feni and 1 welcomed tbe 
opportunity of opening your Conference, because 
I am a wliolb-bearted believer in tbe importance of 
tlje Village Self-Government Act and tbe oppoi'*- 
tutjities it ofifers to you. I dealt at Krisbnagar 
with tbe criticisms on tbe Act and with tbe opposi- 
tion to its working in some parts of tbe province; 
if you, gentlemen, wbo are working^ tbe Act find 
that there are difficulties or weaknesses in it, 
Government will welcome your criticisms and 
endeavour in tbe light of tbe experience of all parts 
of tbe province to improve tbe machinery wherever 
possible, and we welcome constructive proposfds 
from any quarter, provided that their mainspring 
is an honest desire to improve the working of these 
institutions and not merely an intention to, cripple 
them in the interests of a political propaganda. 
But I am convinced that tbe Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act is the only sound machinery hitherto 
devised to bring about that village reconstruction 
of which we hear so much and which we all desire, 
and it also gives the soundest form of political train- 
ing for provincial and national self-government. 

To. my mind this experiment is the only one at 
present in the field and is well worthwhile working 
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liard to bring it to a- successful issue. We have 
learnt by pa.st mistakes and in your case the 
methods that have proved most successful have 
been adopted.. The introduction 'of the Act was 
preceded by a peripd of careful preparation extend- 
ing over three years. During this time the areas of 
the chaukidari unions have been carefully revised 
and their number reduced so .as to give suitable 
compact Union Board areas; thQ chaukidari assess- 
ment has been* carefully revised so as to remove 
inequalities fyid unfairness; tlie actual meaning 
and the method of working of the Act has been 
carefully explained and in particular it has been 
brought home to you that the additional taxation 
is entirely a matter that rests with the Union Bowds 

themselves and that Government havie jqo desire to 

• • 

press the imposition of any extra assessment, but 
are content to, leave it to the certainty that when 
you take up the work in earnest, you will realize 
the advantages to yourselves of carrying out work 
of Unmediate and urgent importance and will be 
willing to provide either the money or the labour 
necessary for that purpose. Union Boards were 
working successfully in other areas before the Act 
was introduced here and you have had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the work done and appreciating 
its benefits. As I said at Krishuagar, I have always 
found that* wheA Union Boards have been given 
a fair trial, the people have apprechited the Act and 
realized to the full the opportunity of managing 
their own affairs and improving the conditions of 
their own daily life. When the Act was introduced 
here last year therefore it had a fair chance ; the 

m 

local press was enlightened enough to discuss' it on 
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its merits and realize its. advantages, and the 
District Board, which can exert so mncli influence 
one way or another in a matter of this sort, 
extended its syhapathy and aid from the outset and 
has contributed Rs. 40 to ea^h Board, besides 
making special gi'ants amounting to Rs. 1,000. 

And you, gentlemen, have taken the fullest 
advantage of this favourable atmosphere. The 
Cox’s Bazar subdivision is not yet suited for the 
application of the Act, but it ’has been extended to 
the whole of the Sadar subdivision and 158 Union 
Boards have been established. Holding as I do 
that the Union Board is not merely a machinery 
for the collection of the cbaukidari tax, but an 
institution for self-improvement and self-govern- 
jnenii, I think ^a fair criterion of their work is the 
extent to which they realize the advantage of 
spending money on their own essential needs and 
the actual objects on which that money has been 
spent. Wljeii I see that in this second year of the 
Board’s, existence the total voluntary assessment 
amounts to Rs. 20,771 and that this represents an 
incr(!ase of Rs. 10,178 over the previous year, 
I realize, indeed, that you appreciate and welcoihe 
the introduction of the Act and intend to make full 
use of it. Just think of the various uses to Vhich 
the income so' obtained has been put. In some 
Unions the money has been speul on the improve- 
ment of communications, in others on the provision 
of medical aid or water-supply, in others again on 
measures for the improvement of health conditions. 

Its distribution in each locality has been 
governed by the peculiar requirements of that 
locality and it is obvious that villagers will accei^t 
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tbe pt'ipciple of utich , taxation far more feadiiy if 
tUey irnow it is to be spent for their own good, than 
if it is to be utilizf^ on some remotej: area. 

I am not disappointed and I make no complaint 
because some of tjie Unions have not yet Uiken 
advantage of these opportunities. I am confident 
that when they see the advantsiges obtained by 
others by utilizing their own Resources, they will 
follow their example. 

It is the policy of Government to give most help 
to those who help themselves most, and I hope that 
the District Board will adopt the same policy. 

It is clear that if any marked progress is to be 
made in improving the conditions of rnml life in 
Bengal, some system which follows the co-opemtive 
principle must be adopted. The Union Boaixl 
combines all the advantages of such a system; it 
knows the needs of each village within its jnrisdic- 
tion and is the obvious agency for carrying out 
works of improvement in the villages of which it i.H 
composed. I understand that this has been 
recognized by the Local Board, which has made 
over to the Union Boards the repair of all its 
important roads. This co-operation of the Local 
and District Boards augurs well for the success of 
the tnovemeut and it is gratifying to find that 
there is no feeling of jealousy or resentment, j)nt 
that they realize that they are all parts of a machi- 
nery which has been built up for the more effective 
administration of the district generally and that 
they all have their functions to perforin in con- 
formity with each other. 

You have found various spheres in which your 
efforts can be directed and I know that other 
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spheres will suggest themselves. You have already 
realized the benefits which yon derive directly from 
the powers conferred upon you ; but they have 
other benefits * almost equally valuable — if less 
direct; this working together for the common good 
ci-eates an atmosphere of fellowship and inter- 
dependence, it breaks down artificial barriers and 
trains the character. The Union Board is the 
training ground for jthe larger political life : village 
self-government is the foundation on which 
lu'ovincial self-government must be .built and on 
the care and thoroughness with which the founda- 
tiorfS are laid depends the strength and permanence 
of the whole structure. 

^’he important thing in the earlier stages is to 
do nothing ‘to’ prejudice the villagers against the 
operation of the Act ; it is essential to win the good- 
will and confidence of your fellow-villagers and to 
satisf}^ them that Union Boards have been instituted 
solely in their interests and that they derive 
immediate benefits from their judicious administra- 
tion. They will then gain confidence and strain 
every nerve to co-operate in the application of the 
Act, When the time is ripe you can complete the 
structure by the formation of Union Bencheg and 
Courts and each Union will then become a small 
self-sufficing state, responsible for, the njanagement 
of its ov^n affairs. This sphere of the work of the 
Village Self-Government Act has a great future for 
the avoidance of unnecessary litigation, e.specially 
in a district like Chittagong wjhere communications 
are difficult and large areas are remote from the 
courts. I approve of the intention of the local 
ollicers to proceed with caution and to recommend 
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fot jaditiisil ^o^irors dhty tiios6 who have won the 
full cohfidence of the i^hopie among Whom they 
live. On tholse who ate first appointed to do 
judicial Wotfc* Will devolve a great respousibility to 
pietm, what 1 believe to be the case, that in the 
rhral a^as of a district there are men to be found 
Who Can safely be entrusted with these important 
duties. 

In leaving you to your deliberations I wish the 
Union Boards in this district all success. 
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Ms Exoailsuoy Sir Hugh Stsphsnsom^ 

Spssoh mi ihm prorogation of tho Bongo! 
Logisimilvo Oounoll, on 20ih Aupust 
1926. 

Gentlemen, 

On the eve of * the dissolution of the Council 
it is obviously suitable that the Governor should 
wisli god-speed to the members* and review the 
work that has been accomplished since they first 
assembled to take tbeir part in the constitutional 
Government of tlie Presidency, and I was all t^jie 
more desirous of coming among you to-day because 
after a long personal association with the Legis- 
Jative ConnciF of Bengal this is the last opportunity 
I shall have of addressing you. But the very fact 
of this association makes it the more'difficult for me 
to undertake an impartial appraisement of the 
controversies, inseparable from Parliamentary 
development, in which I have myself taken* part 
and I shall, therefore, content myself with a brief 
review of the general facts and tendencies during 
the life of the present Council. 

The chief landmark has been the election by 
yourselves of your own President. We owe a debt 
of ’gratitude to Sir Evan Cotton, for aQcomplishing 
the task of guiding the somewhat torrential waters 
of the reformed Council into the safe channel of 
precedent, but I think we can say that the wisdom 
of Parliament has been justified in setting an early 
term to the period of tutelage and we need have no 
fear that the Council will e^ver be unable to produce 
from its own members men capable of guiding its 
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destinies. Anotber important advance which is at 
present in the experimental stage, as its effect 
cannot be seen till the coming elections, is the 
removal of tlie disqnalification which prevented 
women from being voters. 

The legislative oiitpnt has been small. Apart 

from emergenc 3 ' measures it has consisted mainly 

of small araendinenta to existing Acts necessitated 

by altered circumstances and the two measures of 

importance passed are the Dacca University Act 

and the Howrah Bridge Act. There has been 

a considemble increase in the number of private 

Members’ Bills — an indication of an increasing 

desire for constructive work — while the fact that 

Only two out of 30 have actually been passed is 

a proof, I think, that the Council realizes' the danger 

of piecemeal or haphazard legislation, and it is by 

means of Resolutions and the discussions on the 

Government proposals, financial or otherwi.se, that 

the Council has made its weight principally felt. 

$ 

I think the historian of the future will sa 3 ’ that 
the life time of the present Council h.as been 
a 6ritical period of its development. All are work- 
ing for the same end, but there has been a clash 
of political theorie.s and practices. At the com- 
mencement we had with us Ministers taken from 
the elected members of this Council and ackninister- 
ing the departments for which this Council was 
peculiarly responsible. The storm has centred 
round them and after many vicissitudes they Imve 
temporarily disappeared, their departments are no 
tonger the peculiar responsibility of this Council 
and the main featui'e of the scheme embodied in 
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the Govern nieiit o£ India Act to tranafer responsi- 
bility' to the people is for the time beiu^ elitninated. 
As a member of the Sontlihorough Committee, 

I. pemoually relji-et it, bni, time alone will show 
whether this or the throwing opt of the depart- 
mental budgets will ha'sten the advent of the ideal 
we are all working to materialise. Of this at least 
I am confident that, the storm and stress has not 
been in vain and tljiat wh.atever may be the out- 
come, it has been a stage in the development of the 
political life of Bengal. 

You, geutlemen. Lave now to face the toils and 
risk% of a general election. It is right that all 
should be confident of success, but some at least 
must neces.sarily fall out by the way. It is useless 
to igupre the general upprelieusion that the coming 
elections will give occasion for a further outburst 
of the communal passions which have.bepn respon- 
sible for so much suffering already and which are 
unfortunately not yet allayed. A great respon- 
sibility rests on all parties and on all individual 
candidates to use their utmost endeavour to 
prevent this danger materialising. Excitement is 
inseparable from elections and our experience Infs 
shown that in times of communal tension each 
side sees provocation in every act of the other. 
The danger can be avoided only if each individual 
resolves Wnit in his every act and speech* he will set 
peace before him as his aim. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I strike a more 
personal note? lam .shortly .leaving Bengal after 
31 years in her service, and no majx can be unmoved 
when he is parting with associations in which he 
has passed the greater psirt of his life. 1 am 
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retarning to Bihar where I began, my official life 
when it was associated with Bengal, and I look 
forward to a happy and, I trust, a useful term there 
and to the renewal of many pleasant friendships, 
but'I sincerely hope that I shall not lose the many 
friends 1 have made in Bengal. My connection 
with this Council or its predecessors began in 1910 
when my first official Act was the introduction of 
the Calcutta Improvement Bilk Since then I have 
played many parts on this stage and more especially 
of late years 14 has fallen to my lot to be protagonist 
in many controversies, and it has been my duty to 
put forward views and press for action repugnant 
'to many of you ; nevertheless I shall always have 
the happiest recollections of pleasant personal re- 
lationships with members of all shades of opinion 
and valued friendships formed within these walls. 
I am very ^grateful for the understanding sympathy 
that has made these recollections possible. 

This Council now stands prorogued. 
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His £xs#l#ssox Sir Hugh Stuphhhhhh*k 
Spumuh UiSt. Ahdrmw'u Oulohimi UhuMu, 

Kmlimpong, on 24ih SupHomhPP tSMS, 

LADttes AND Gentlemen, 

T^his is your birthday, and first and foremost 
1 must wish you on behalf of us both the good old 
wish of many happy return^ of tjie day. This is 
the first AnniversaVy ceremony of the Homes which 
t have attended, but I have heard so much of it and 
of the birthday spirit of jollity and comradeship 
which always prevails on this day, that I am 
particularly glad to have had the opportunity of 
witnessing it once before I leave Bengal for good, 
bowever, although I am leaving Bengal, I am not 
leaving India ; 1 am merely stepping across the 
boitier to the neighbouring Province of Bihar and 
Orissa ; this may prevent me from visiting you, but 
hiy interest in you will not be abated ; indeed the 
province to which I am going contributes an appre< 
ciable number of girls and boys to the Homes, and 
I believe I am right in saying that some of the be^t 
friends that the Homes have had have resided in 
Bihar; and the Bhagalpiir (Grant) and Birissa 
Cottdges bear witness to the interest and generosity 

of such friends. 

% 

My pleasure at being here to<day is somewhat 
tempered by the knowledge that this will, in all 
probability, be my last visit to Kalimpong and by 
the absence of my old friend, Dr. Graham. He is so 
inseparably connected with one’s ‘idea of the Homes, 
that they are Incomplete vsithout him ; but we can- 
not gtudge him his holiday, for- even he must take 
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a holiday sometimes, though I am rather afmid tlv<it 
in his case the word holiday is a misnomer, his 
leave merely consisting of a change of scene ; for 
throughout hi§ absence from India hb is thinking of, 
and. working for, the Homes. 

My personal acquaintance with the Homes has 
not, I am afraid, been of long duration, but from 
the very first I was immensely struck with all that 
I saw here. The whole design of the Homes is 
framed with a view ta giving the^boys and girls the 
very best opportunities of educating themselves and 
becoming healthy, useful citizens of ^he Empire. 
I use the words “ educating themselvesf ” advisedly ; 
for the whole value of education lies in teaching 
people to teach themselves. And 1 think the 
Homes are admirably suited to this purpose. .Here 
you have a small city state, self-contained, self- 
suflSeient, a cplony whicli lives in itself and for 
itself and largely provides its own wants. The 
object of education is, to xi.se a hackneyed e-xpression, 
Me}is Sana in corpore sano ; the surroundings iii 
which you live, tlie general curriculum and condi- 
tions of yonr life are calculated to produce the 
healthy robust body, and tlie devoted work of the 
teachers is a sufficient guarantee that the mind^ 
wili given an opportunity of developing on 
.sound vigorous Hues. But the motto perhaps omits 
one very iifiportaht factor in education, mimely, the 
formation of character. The mind may tell us what 
is right, but, unless we have the will to carry it but, 
such knowledge is useless. 

The discipline, the intimate relationship of 
worker and pttpil, the general atmosphere of rever- 
ence, show that this {fspect is fully appreciated, 



T,l»e comlilions of clevelopinent are, therefore, 
iilinost ideal and all the workers are to be congra- 
tulated ou the advantage tliey have taken of theii' 
(opportunities and ou the success which has attended 
their endeavours. But if the full benefits aru to 
be obtained from the Homes, tlie children idust 
obviously react to the efforts of the workers. 

Now a birthday is essentially a children’s 
festival — and so 1 feel that to-day is your day and 
that I ought to say a few words to you boys and 
girls. I have already wished you alj many happy 
returns of the day ; at first sight this may seem 
straaige, as Inost of y^ou will not have many more 
September 2J:ths to spend here, but it is not S(/ 
stiange as it seems, for even after you have left 
this place you will still be members of the Homes 
and vCill participate in its birthday, however many 
hundreds of miles away y'ou may be ; the mere fact 
of your departure from Kalimpong will* not mean 
that you give up membership of its brotherhood, 
and the number of messages which have been 
received to-day from old boys and girls indicates 
that they appreciate the privilege of continued 
membersl.ip. You have wonderful opportunititws 
here; have you taken full advantage of them? You 
will soon be going out into the world, where you 
will have to fight your own fights and make your 
own ways. You will have many difficulties to 
overcome and your success in doing .so will largely 
depend ou what use y’ou have made of your privi- 
leges here. 

You must, therefore, get itfto training from the 
outset. You have all heard of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Bout Race ; wellf weeks before this race 
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takes place the crews are pi’actising hard every-* 
day — bat their training also involves them in 
considerable hardships and self-denial ; they have 
to give up smoking and cakes and* sweets, becanse 
these would affect their wind and staying power. 
I dare say that some of yon will find that you 
are not so comfortable about climbing these hills 
after your feast of this afternpon. The race only 
takes 20 minutes to row and yet they think it worth 
while to deny, themselves so many comforts for 
weeks on end, in order to be in good training for it 
and to do justice to themselves and their University. 

The race which you will have to compete in 
will last not 20 minutes only but your whole life 
time ; there is, therefore, all the more need for ‘you 
to train yourselves rigidly for it. Don’t let your- 
selves become flabby ; it is easy to avoid this if you 
determine, to give your whole attention to any- 
thing which you take up. If a thing is worth 
doing at all, whether it is a game or work, it is 
worth doing well; don’t be sloppy. The things 
which are most worth doing are those which are 
hardest to do. Those prizes are most valuable 
which have involved most work, and this requires 
grit and perseverance. Perhaps you know the story 
of Demosthenes, the Greek citizen, who lived over 
two thousand years ago ; how he was deternfined 
to become a good orator, and how he' strove to 
overcome his physical defects. He used to shut 
himself up for months and study declamation, and 
be would then practise recitation as he climbed 
steep hills or as he walked along the stormy shore 
of the sea with pebbles in his mouth so as to ensure 
his being fluent and audible; his indomitable 
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?>erseverauce curried him throuprh and he became 
the world’s most celebrated orator. 

The same lesion of perseverance is taught by the 
story of Robert Bruce and the spider,’ and I could 
quote many other such instances 'from history •and 
fable, but many must occur to you ; they all teach 
the same story — that perseverance will overcome 
.seemingly impossibfe obstacles and that nothing is 
worth achieving uliless it involves effort. That 
is why such enterprises as the assault on Mount 
Everest, the expeditions to the North Pole or the 
uttmnpts to. swim the English Channel or to fly 
round the world appeal so vividly to our imagina; 
tion. The adventure and danger of such exploits 
attract men aud provide the incentive to undertake 
them.. 

Here, in Kalimpong, things are made as easy as 
possible for you, but even here you are ’faced with 
difficulties and obstacles, which probably seem 
almost insuperable to you, while you are stiU at 
school and which require all your exertions to 
overcome them. As you are able to surmount these, 
so will you be able to meet those obstacles witJi 
whiclt you are bound to be faced when j'ou leave 
the Homes. 

Here you have the loving care of Dr. Graham 
and his fellow-workers to help you, but’even when 
you are out in the world their interest will follow 
you and be an inspiration to you and a rock of 
refuge when you feel tempted to succumb to 
difficulties. 

The Homes provide an excellent training ground, 
where you can prepare yoursqlves and form the 
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habits which will be Invaluable in after life. You 
are Knights, as it were, preparing to be admitted 
into. the Order of Knighthood. On the eve of being 
Knighted, in days of old, the Knight had to watch 
his arms all night before the altar and so prepare 
himself for the privileges and responsibilities, with 
which he was to be invested on the following day, 
by vigil, fast and prayer. Let' this sojourn at the 
Homes be your vigil, let your beautiful chapel be 
your altar, so that jtou too may be fully prepared 
to win your way in the world and be a credit 
and honour to the Homes, where you liave been 
taught. 
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Him Exomllmnoy Sir Hugh St^hmmmom'm 
Spmmmh at ihm Inmugurmtiom ml fhm 
through Broad^Omugo Railway SariHaa 
botwoon Calcutta and Slllgurl, ' on tat 
Ootobcr t926» 

Mb. Pbabcb, Ladies and Geistles^en, 

Yon have thanked me and your ofrlier guests for 
coming here ^to-day, but 1 think that we should be 
the*ones to be grateful, both because of the hospita- 
lity yon have extended to ns and because of what 
tills gathering represents. As Mr. Pearce has said. 
We see to-day “.the consummation of a long-desired 
hope,” and this ceremony means that those of us 
who have occasion to visit Darjeeling in f,ntnre will 
be able to do so with the maximum of comfort and 
ease. You, who have just come up in the first Arain 
to be run direct from Calcutta to Siliguri, have had 
a taste of what the journey will be and of the 
comfort with which it can be performed. I know 
that nowadays with the separation of Rallwii.t 
Finance the schemes of the Railway Biranl must be 
shown to be remunerative and that the temptation 
to regard passenger traffic as of very secondary 
importance must be great in cbnseqtteuce. My 
e.xperience of this railway, however, has been that 
the interests and convenienco of the public are 
carefully considered and influence its policy and 
ideals. This is, 1 think, exemplified in the e.\i>edi- 
tiotiis manner in which they carried out the present 
scheme as soon as the financial stringency imposed 
by the great war permitted. 
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Mr. Pearce has told ns how before the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway was constructed the journey to 
Darjeeling iqok some 20 days, rtud onr minds 
naturally go back, with perhaps some feeling of 
regret, to the siwcions days when Sir Joseph 
Hooker, allowing himself ample time for meals and 
his botanical diversions and npt taking quite the 
most direct route, performed the journey iii under 
three months, /fhere is much to l)e sard for such 
leisurely travelling, but in the.se days of aeroplanes 
and wireless I think one would emerge froiii 
a journey of that sort a Rip Van Winkle out of 
touch with political developments and commercial 
grievances, and almoj^t forgotten by one’.s friends 
and with the Howrah Bridge as almost the only 
link with one’s past. 

It i.s 3J years since I paid my first visit to 
Darjeeling; thei’e was, indeed, railway connection 
then, but I remember the thrills of the channel 
crossing from Dainukdia to Siira Ghftt which 
prevented one concentmtiirg on the dinner on board 
the steamer. Since 191.5, the transhipment stage 
has gradually been e.xtended north until it lia.s 
to-day reached its ultimate goal. I have the senti- 
mental satisfaction of knowing that 1 trarelled up 
to Darjeeling two days ago on the last train that 
performecl the journey under* the old conditions 
and I am glad that, having experienced all the other 
vicissitndes of this journey, I am to have an 
opportunity once before 1 leave Bengal of going 
from Siliguri to Calcutta in one and the same 
carriage. The presence of so many who have 
travelled up from Cal6utta specially for this cere- 
mony, guarantees that I need have no fears about 
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the comfort or safety of the joarney wliich 1 am 
to do a week hence. 

Mr. Pearce has referred to the benefits which 
will be derived from the completion of the Broad- 
Gauge Extension, benefits which will be sliared by 
commerce, the general public und, I imagine, 
through increased feceipts, the railway itself, and 
it is appropriate that all these interests should be 
represented here tp-day. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway has played a very 
im{V)rtant pftrt in the development of this province. 
The natural features of the country and the geo- 
graphical diflttculties, which the authorities have 
had to overcome, have only increased the value of 
its contribution to the expansion of trade, especially 
in North and East Bengal. The completion of the 
present scheme will stimulate trade still further by 
promoting more rapid transportation and by 
reducing the risk of loss or damage to goods* from 
transhipment. The elimination of the delay conse- 
quent on transhipment and the greater carrying 
cai)aci ty of the wagons should resul t ii] an appreciably 
saving of time and should prove of real benefit to the 
tea and jute-growing districts of Northern Bengal 
in particular. 

The public will now be able* to perform this 
journey to the hills in comfort; leaving Calcutta 
after office hours they will be able to be up in 
Darjeeling in time for a late breakfast on the 
following day. Let us hope that this will enable 
more people to benefit by the healthy climate of 
our hill stations and that it will react to the 
advantage of those stations themselves. It may 
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even {?ive us a “ brigliter Darjeeling” in the place 
of that hill station of whose decadence and dnllness 
we heard so mnch in the Press same months ago. 
Here is an opening for the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
Pabilcity Departnient, whose elegant and interest- 
ing brochure is in your hands, to increase and boom 
the amusements and amenities of Darjeeling. My 
only fear is that, if they are' too successful the 
complaint will be that Dai 7 eellng is too gay and 
does not allow her visitors to enjoy the grandeur of 
her scenery iii qniet: for after all we must have 
a grouse. 

^ Who knows bat what this completion of direct 
communication between the summer and winter 
capitals of Bengal will not remove another 
perennial canse of complaint f 

I can sue enterprising examiners setting sonse 
such essay as “ Estimate the inflnence of the Broad- 
Gauge Extension on the Darjeeling Exodos.” After 
the 'supreme efforts that the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way have made, we sliaU be practically living in 
the suburbs of Calcutta ami onr critics after pen- 
ning a shushing attack can be in Darjeeling before it 
appears in print to cool their fevered brows and 
see how we take their criticism. 

Daring my brief tenure of the Govqrnoinjhip of 
Bengal I have been privileged to be associated with 
the inaugaration of two new lines on this system— 
tiie Erishuagar-Nabadwip Light Railway and this 
Broad-Gauge Extension. This expansion is typical 
of the enterprise of the railway, and having com- 
pleted this iinportiiut work they will be able to 
direct their energies to other schemes and 1 feel 
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sure they will not rest content until tliey have 
covered the Presidency with a net work of feeder 
lines. 

On belialf of the public, I ^ congratulate .the 
engineers and all who have contributed in any way 
to tins consummation of our hopes on the expedi- 
tion with whieli tl^ey have completed their task. 
On behalf of the guests, I thank you again,'Sir, for 
your hospitality and the courtesy which you have 
shown us in permitting us to be present on this 
occasion. I desire to add my personal tliauks for 
the*mement6 which you have so kindlj’^ jiresented 
me. I hope the opening of tlie Broad-Gauge 
Ex^nsion will be the inauguration of a new area of 
prosperit}^ lor, the railway and for the commerce 
of Bengal. 

I would ask you to drink to the eontijmed pro.s- 
|.)erity of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
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il9¥9"^9r tB^Sm 

Mb. Mackik and Gbntdbmbn, 

Well do I reiyeniber the occsisioo when soon 
after my first arrival in Darjeeliu^ you welcomed 
me at a dinner ii/tbis Club. Ton then accepted me 
as a Pabaria ainon^ Pabarias and presented me 
atf it were* with tbe freedom of your bills. That 
was ray first taste of the planters’ hospitality afid 
iq tbe four and half years that have sapervened 
I have had ipany other opportunities of appreciat- 
ing It. Till I came to India, whenever I wanted to 
describe a specially impressive banquet, I was 
accustomed to compare it to a city dinner, but 
henceforth 1 shall find a more expressive phrase 
in the words ‘a planter’s luncheon.” A planter’s 
luncheon is indeed something to remember. I shall 
not easily forget any one of those of which I have 
partaken on the gardens in this neighbourhood. On 
each occasion, as coarse followed course, my host 
has apologised to me for the “ very simple*” fare 
provided. I might have replied in the words of an 
old Norfolk clergyman, who figured in the grown 
up world of my childhood and who used to say of 
the food at his own table “ it is very simple but 
I enjoy it immensely.” 

In 1922, Mr. Mackie, we m*et as strangers. Your 
kind words encourage me to believe that we are 
parting as friends. I don’tr know that 1 can claim 
to have done anything to deserve your friendship. 
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It is true that when we first met yon toltl me that 
teA had been having a bad time and that while 
I have lived apaongst yon your gardens have been 
realising about 100 ^r cent., but I cannot claim any 
responsibility for this very satisfactory state of 
affairs. I hope it will long continue. I have at 
least had the privilege of getting ^o know many of 
you personally and I have on my side much to 
thank you for. If T can say truly that my happiest 
hours in India Jiave been spent in Darjeeling and 
that my home among the hills is the one I shall 
leave with the most regi*et, that is due to the 
pleasure which excursions among your gaixlens 
have afforded me. I have, as you reminded mp, 
Mr. Mackie, travelled far and wide in tl^is neighbour- 
hood. I have visited every garden that I can se? 
from Government House and many others that 
are more remote. With the possible exception of 
Dr. Farqnharson I think I can claim to know the 
Darjeeling district as well as any of its inhabitants. 
I can even claim to have penetrated to some places 
unknown to Dr. Farqnharson himself, for in follow- 
ing his directions I have so often lost my way that 
I am familiar with jangle paths that no one would 
voluntarily have travelled ! I have heard it said 
by visitors from Calcutta that there is nothing to jJo 
in Darjeeling ; I have found plenty. I haye heard 
the complaint that in Darjeeling there is only one 
road; I have found others I Gentlemen, I believe 
that you welcome the days when you can climb the 
hill and make your wa'y to Darjeeling. I can truly 
say that my red letter days have been those when 
I have gone down the hill and wandered among the 
superb valleys and bill sides where you have your 
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homes and frrow your tea. In fact ray experience 
tempts rae to parody Kipling’s words and exclaim 
“ What do they know of Darjeelipg who only 
Darjeeling know”! 

It is very noticeable to anyone who tours in this 
district that you live among a smiling population. 
That is perhaps the best augury for the future 
success of your industry. So long as your coolies 
continue to smile^ your shareholders will probably 
smile also, and I trust that it may be long before 
any politicians from a distance seek to disturb their 
“placid, pathetic contentment,” 

» 

Mr, Mackie, you have spoken of the changes that 
haVe taken place in the district in the last years, 
notably in the'matter of improved commnnicutions. 
In so far as the advent of the motor car has made 
your gai-de ns more accessible to each otJjer and to 
Darjeeling, thereby helping to diminish the lone- 
liness of a planter’s life, it is to be welcomed. 
I have no doubt that the next few years will see 
a great development of this new traffic. Mr. Hewett 
has assured me that we have only seen the begin- 
ning of the small car in this neighbourhood. I only 
hope that the small car will not see the end of the 
intrepid Mr. Hewett. His achievements as a pioneer 
motorist certainly deserve to live among the 
legendary stories of heroic man. But, gentlemen, 
though I am glad for your sakes that the side car 
and the biiby Austin have brought you nearer to 
each other, yet I shall never regret that my 
residence in Darjeeling took plape at a time when 
I could only visit you on foot or on a pony, for 
the behuties of your gaidens have been greatly 
increased in my eyes by the difficulties I have 



experienced in reaching them. Indeed, Mr.'Mackie, 
1. think it is time for me to depart ; for the future 
yon have depicted tonight, when the Lammergeier 
shall have given place to the flying Paharia and 
human kites go wllirring through the mist, is one 
that I would rather read about than witness. 

The Fishing and Shooting CJnb to which you 
have referred is a child of mine which has not 
grown as rapidijr as .1 could have wished. I had 
hoped that before I left I should have seen a full 
list of members and a sufficient income from tlieir 
subscriptions to have enabled watchers lo be placed 
upon the rivers and possibly a new bungalow for 
fishermen erected in the Rangeet valley. Tpis 
child I leave in your keeping and I, hope that yon 
will take enough interest in it to make it o*f real 
value to the sportsmen of the district. 

Anotiier proteg6 of mine for which I desire to 
solicit your interest and pittronage is the Darjeeling 
Natural History Museum. I found this institution 
in a moribund condition. I am happy to say that, 
thanks to the efforts of Mr. Lister and Dr. Shaw, it 
i» now once more thoroughly healthy. With their 
help we were fortunate in securing the services 
of Mi*. Inglis as Curator and the present excellent 
condition of the Museum is due entirely to .his 
efforts. But, gentlemen, Mr, Inglis can not .maintain 
the museum single-handed and I frnst that the 
members of this Club will give him tpeir support. 
I consider that the Musseum is of real educational 
value, of real interest to sportsmen and lovers of 
natural history and a real asset to Darjeeling. I 
earnes'tly hope that it .will not again be allowed to 
fall into a state of neglect. 
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Gentlemen, 1 must now take my leave of you 
and ask you to accept my sincei'e thanks for all the 
kindness you have shown, daring the years that. 
1 have lived among you. This is the' first of many 
leave takings which unfortunately lie before me in 
the next few months and 1 think it is going to be 
the hardest of them all. I and my family have 
derived so much happiness from our life in Dar- 
jeeling that we shdll say good bye to it with very 
heavy hearts. We have made and shall leave here 
many friends. It will always be a pl^sure to us to 
heaf your news and to welcome you when you 
come to England. We shall follow with interest^ 
and sympathy the fortunes of that industry With 
which you have made us familiar and I liot>e that 
in the years* to 'come 1 may never be without my 
Darjeeling tea I It Will be a great consolation to 
Lady Lytton and myself when We leave India to 
know thjit we have earned your regard and are 
carrying away with us the good vrishes of the 
planter community. We value your friendship und 
wish you all prosperity in the years to come. 
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Joint Addresa presented hy the Cmnmissioners of 
tjie DarjeeJiny Municipality and the Members 
of the District Board, Darjeeling, on 10th 
November 1926. 

. We, the Chairman aiul Coihihissioners of Darjee- 
ling Maiiicipality and members of District Board, 
desire to tliaiift you, on the . occasion of your 
departure, for* the interest you liave always dis- 
played in matters concerning the welfare of Diis 
town and district. It is no secret that Darjeeling 
is closed to your heart, and we rejoice that Your 
Excellency has fouml here a solace among the ratfny 
trials and vicissitudes of your ftdministi;gtion, 
which have been so successfully surmounted. The 
people of jthis district Vill always regard Your 
Excellency as their friend and benefactor. We beg 
to offer Your Excellency and the Countess of Lytton 
our respectful good wishes and farewell. 
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Address presented hy the Members of the Aniuman 

Islamia, Darjeeling, on 10th November 1926. 

We, the members of the Anjumnn Islninia of 
Diirjeelinff, on onr own behalf and on behalf of the 
Miissalraans of tli^ district, whom we have the 
honour to represent, respectfully beg leave to 
present Your Uxcellency on .the eye of your depar- 
ture from our midst with this humble address as 
a token of our esteem and regard. 

*2. The interest, which Your Excellency always 
evinced in the affairs of the Atijuman and Your 
Excellency’s uniform kindness, has won for you an 
abiding place in our affection, and it is with a heavy 
heart that we, Mussalmans of the district, bid Your 
Excellency farewell from the district of Darjeeling. 

3. During the perioil of Yonr Excellency’s 
administration onr Anjnman has diligently pursued 
its policy of promoting the mental and moral 
welfare of our community and it is a matter for 
gratification that its many-sided activities towai*ds 
that end have borne fruit. Our Juma Masjid and 
the attached Guest-house have been completed, the 
deficit in our building fund to the extent of Eft. 13,000 
liave now been nearly paid off ; the boys’ school, 
which Your Excellency kindly 'opened, has now 
been raised to the standard of a Junior Madrassa 
and is daily increasing in popularity; the girls’ 
school, towards the building fund of which Your 
Excellency’s Government kimlly contributed a sum 
of Rs. 7,000, has now been established on a firm 
footing in its own building and is now conducted 
by a fully qualified undergrad tiate Headmistress. 
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A plot of land adjacent to the girls’ school has been 

acquired for providing a playground for the girls, 

bat for want of funds we have not yet been able* to 

enclose and level it. We have also started a maklab 
€ 

at Sookiapokri for tbe edncatiou of the Mnhaininadan 
boy.H of the locality. 

4. It is the foremost aim of qtir Anjnman to live 
in i)eace and concortl with onr neighbonrs and to 
promote peace ajid go.od will among the. many races 
and creeds who reside in the district, while com tun* 
nal ten.sion and communal dispnte.s have disturbed 
the peace in many districts of Bengal. We are preud 
to say that we have .succeeded in establishing 
perfect amity and friendship in this district, and ^re 
tissnre Your E.xcellency that the Anjnman will not 
leave any stone nntnrned in future to mnintaid tiiis 
happy .state of affairs. 

5. In conciusion, we wish Yonr Excellency and 
the Countess of Lytton long life, happine.ss and pros- 
perity. May the great Allah shower His clioicest 
blessittgs upon you. 
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Address presented by the Members of the Hi Ilmen’S 
Association, Barjeeling, on 10th November 1926. 

We, the members of the Hill^eu’s Association, 
Darjeellnj?, consisting of the Nepalese (Gurkhas), 
TilHjtans, Lepchasand Bhntias, bid Your Excellency 
and the Countess of* Lyttou farewell with a heavy 
heart. 

2. We always, felt proud to* have in Your 
Excellency a Governor whom we coiieidered as one 
of us being born in the mountain heights of Simla, 
and we had the feeling that Your Excellency will 
have a soft corner in your heart for the people of 
the Himalayas, But, alas ! the time has come ■when 
we have got to part. 

3. • It is unnecessary to enumerate here in detail 
the many kindnesses which we have received from 
Your Excellency and from Your Excellency’s 
Government, but we do not know how to express 
our sense of deep gratitude to Your Excelleney for 
all this. 

4. Our Association has always tried to live in 
peace and harmony with the various castes and 
creeds, who inhabit this mountain region and vife 
can confidently say that we shall leave no stone 
unturned to have that mutual good-will. Which 
exifjts at present, continued. 

5. YQur Excellency’s inspiring advice to the 
hill people during Your Excellency’s arrival here 
in connection with politics had been of the greatest 
value to us and we have tried our l>e3t to 
follow it. 

6. In conclusion, we wish Yonr Excellency and 
the Countess of Lytton all future happiness, and we 
are confident that Your Excellencies will always 
remember us. 
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Mm l^xo^lmnoy^s io if/iB 

prwmnim! at Oarjaallng, on fOth Movant^ 

kar 19ate. • 

Gentlemen, 

When you received me on i.his same spot and 
presented me with addresses of welcome on my 
arrival in Darjeeling fonr aivl half years ago, 
I told you that perhaps because I was born among 
the mountains, I felt their attracfiion .so strongly 
that I was not happy unless 1 could visit them at 
least once a year. You will not be surprised, there- 
fore, when I tell you now that not only have my 
happiest hours in India been spent among your 
hills, but that without these hills I could not have 
carried on my work. Every year I have found here 
not merely pliysical recreation but mental refresh- 
ment, You have reminded me in your addresses 
that here in Darjeeling Moslems, Hindus and 
Buddhists all live peacefully together and find 
nothing to quarrel about. That is only uatuml, for 
the hills breed charity and contentment; they 
produce clear vision, respect of self and tolerance of 
others. If only the political and industrial dis- 
putants of the world could be compelled to come 
here to discuss their differences how great would 
be the gain to the peace of the world I Strikes and 
revolutions would soon lose their interest under the 
untroubled gaxe of the immemorial hills. When 
the Royal Commission comes to India to enquire 
into the working of the Act of 1919, one of the 
subjects which presumably it will consider is 
whether or not the Darjeeling district shall be made 
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a conHtitnency of the Bengal ^gislat^re or remain 
iia at present a separate administrative unit,, 1 will 
not attempt to forestall its decision or to interpret 
your, wishes in the matter, but I will tell you what 
my recommendation would be, if I were asked to 
give evidence before that Commission. , I would 
recommend that our public men siiould seek the 
inspiration for theu' speeches in Darjeeling, and 
that every newspaper office should be transferred , to 
the hills I If that were done, many of the speeehes 
which are now made vrould remain ’unspoken and 
many of the ‘articles now published would remain 
unwritten. 

pentlemen, there are some who criticise from 
time to time .what they are pleased to call the 
“Hill* Exodus” of the Government. In so far as 
this criticism merely reflects the natural irrita^n 
of those who are compelled to remain in'the plains 
it need not be noticed. But there is some genuine 
misunderstanding on this subject which it would be 
well to clear up. The Government moves to the 
hills in the hot weather not, as is alleged by its 
critics, to enjoy itself in idleness, but because sd 
that season of the year it can do better work in 
Darjeeling than in Calcutta. That, of course, m the 
only jastifieation for tlie expense involved. Some 
people imagine that the Government either does not 
function at all or functions much less effectively 
when it is in Darjeeling than when it is in Calcutta. 
That is a complete delusion. The headquarters of 
a Government like the headqusfrters of an Army can 
be moved at will and should be lo&ated at the spot 
where it can operate most, effectively. So far as 
administration is concerned, it is as easy to deal 
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with a sitnation iii any i>art of the province from 
Dalrjeelinf> or Dacca as from Calcutta, and so far as 
the evolution of policy Is concerned I have no 
hesitation in saj^ing that the only months in which 
the ' members of the Governnient can give their 
undivided attention to questions of policy are those 
which are spent in Darjeeling ii,fter the termination 
of the Budget Session of the Lt'gisla'tcire. Believe 
me, the temptation to go to' sleep during the hot 
weather months is greater in ‘ihe plains than in 
the liills ! 

During my period of office I have seen many 
changes and improvements effected in this town 
and district. I saw the first stage of Local Stdf- 
Government introduced into the .‘di.'rtrict, . when 
1 had tl)e ])rivilege in 1922 of inaugurating the 
DPitrict and Local Boards and 1 am glad to hear 
that they have been doing good work and justify- 
ing the confidence which Government placed in the 
gtod sense of the peoplle. I opened the first muni- 
cipal primary school In this town and among tlie 
grbat secondary sclio'ols which are so important 
a‘ feature of Darjeeling I have been glad to see some 
improvements. Tl»e Queen’s Hill Scliool has movetf 
to a magnificent new site and is miw one of the 
finest Schools in the district. Thanks to, ‘the 
generosity of Mr. Forbes, valuable additions hav^ 
been made to the Ijoi’eto Convent School. Tlie 
Baby Clinic, which was opened dhrl ng my absenq'e 
oh leave, indicates that the municipality and the 
publlu are alive t,o' the importance of improving the 
health conditions of the people, t'he broad-gauge 
extenSioii to feifiguri has l>een opened, roads have 
been improvfed'J fresh buildings have sprung up, the 
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XiOiWer. Beeobwood Estate lins l^en aequifprt and i» 
•»emg' developed. I congi-atnlake yon, Mnnicipal 
Comra<«‘4ioiiier» pnd Members of the District Board, 
onUUese indications of the progress and incren^t 
‘prosperity of yoar town a^ld district. 

The Anjnman has refeVred to the interest I have 
taken in their aiTairs and I am' glad to learn that 
they, too, have made such satisfactory progress and 
Imve been able to* add to their material assets. 
Your efforts to promote the intellectnal and moral 
welfare of your community have noE brought yon 
int<tconflict*w’ith the interests of any other commn- 
iiit>y and’ the happy relations which prevail her<i 
afford a valuable object-lesson showing that differ- 
enc*e in religion need be no barrier to co-operation 
in tho pnblfc interest. 

The Hi Ilmen’s Association e»nbraces all the 
tinmerous races and religions which are to be found 
in this district and which make it so interesting 
and picturesque. You represent a diversify of 
peoples and naturally have their welfare at heart ; 
j’ou have wisely devoted your attention largely to 
the amelioration of their economic welfare and tp 
raising their educational standard. Whatever the 
future may bring forth, I am confident that ^our 
Association will plaj' an increasingly important 
part* in the life of this district. 

Gentlemen, when I last addressed you in this 
place Darjeeling was still unknown to mo except 
by reputation. I was eagerly looking forward to 
making its acquaintance and enjoying its beanties. 
Since that day it has become vel’y familiar to me. 
I have come to know it in. all its moods — I have 
explored both its heights and its depths and 1 have 
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grown to love it dea'rly. Now that the time 'has 
come to say good-bye. Lady Lyttdn and I are very 
sad. We shall never forget the happy days we havb 
spent here and shall always follow with interest the 
fatdjre history of <a place which has been our home 
for five consecutive summers, where we have made 
many friends and met with great kindness. Gentle* 
men, I thank yon for your addfesses and for all the 
courtesy and kindness you have shown to us while 
we have lived ‘amorigst yon. In bidding you a 
regretful farewell I pray that all prosperity may 
attend your town and district in the future, and that 
the happiness and contentment of your people may 
long continue. 



Hia CxoaUanpy^a Spmaoh at iha unvelUng 
of Latfy Saadoraon'a portrait at tho 
Oaloutta Blind Sohool, on 19th Moydnt-^ 
hor 1926. 

My Lord Chief Justice. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Our feelings as *ve meet liere to-day must neces- 
sarily be very i^jiixed. Sadness 'and regret we 
cannot escape us we are reminded ofilie loss of one 
who was not merely our friend but the friend of the 
poor and the afflicted in Bengal. Gladnes.s too we 
must feel when we remember how much Lady 
Satiderson accomplished during her life-time, an 
abiding memorial of which we have met to nnveil. 
How I wish I could unveil at the same time the 
ej'es of the poor blind children for whose welfare 
Lady Sanderson cared so much. They could not .see 
their benefactress while she was alive and, they' 
cannot now see the portrait by which the artist has 
sought to perpetuate her memory. But they have 
been told, I doubt not, how much they owe to this 
kind friend and they' will be glad to know that her 
features as well as her memory will be enshrined in 
their school. When I first arrived in Calcnt& and 
was introduced to the various charitable institu- 
tions and organizations of pnblte welfare which 
existed in this city’, 1 fouiul Lady’ Sanderson's name 
at the head of nearly' all of them. I soon learnt 
that she was a kind of fairy god-mother to every 
good cause. Unfortunately during the years when 
1 was privileged to know her she was a confirmed 
invalid but the courage and patience with which 
ijhe bore her own sufferings were as remarkable as 
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the sympathy she displayed with tlie sufferings of 
others. Her strength diminislied year by year but 
her energy never abated and her zeal in the service 
of ojihers continued till the day of her death. 

r ® 

This school was perhaps the Institution which 
lias most benefited by Lidy Sanderson’s amazing 
energy and resourcefulness and it was a very 
graceful thought that prompted Sir Onknr Mull 
Jatia to, present- the portrait which is to hang here 
in memory of her work. This was an interest 
whicli slie shared in common with her hnsliand. It 

o 

was from Sir Lsmcelot Sandei-son that I first he’ai'd 
of the Blind School. He was at that t>nie very 
anxious about its welfare and it was largely duetto 
bis earnest championship that the requisite funds 
were obtained for the acquisition of this lan^ and 
the removal of the school from the heitrt of Calcutta. 
He was with us last year when I opened this fine 
new budding and our thoughts are with him to-day 
in deepest sympathy for the sad bereavement which 
has since fallen upon him. He will be touched, 
I know, to hear of this presentation and will ajipre- 
ciate the spirit of love and reverence which has 
inspired it. I am soriy he cannot lie with us to 
witness this evidence of tlie gratitude which their 
friends in Calcutta feel for tlie noble work which he 
and Lady Sanderson carried ont wiien they lived 
among ns. 

The sad fate of the blind made a special appeal 
to Ladj Sanderson’s large heart. While she was 

t 

instrumental in collecting large sums for St. Dnn- 
stan’s Home for blinded soldiers in England, she 
did not neglect those sfmiiarly afBlcted in Calcutta. 
The “ Knpee Fund ”, which she organized to attract 
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Hmall sab.scriprions and thus to -enable the less 
wealthy to show their practical sympathy with th*e 
cause, and the poem which slie wrotCj the proceeds 
of which were devoted to the ^Building Fund of 
the School, were typical of her sympathy and 
imagination. 

But it is not only for what she did herself that 
Lady Sanderson deserves to be remembefed but 
also for the rosv\lt8 which* followed from her 
example. Indirectly we owe to hei'*the interest of 
Raja Sarat .Chandra Roy Ohovvdhtiry Btihadur of 
Chanchal, who, himself suffering from an intimate 
bereJtvement, came forwanl to endow the school 
wi4^li a generous donation of a lakh of rupees. 
Even since, her death Lady Sanderson’s example 
has borne fruit, for at the last annual meeting 
Mr. David Ezra, the Sheriff of Calcutta, handed to 
Sir Lancelot a cheque for Rs. 5,000 to be devoted 
to some work to perpetuate the memory of. Lady 
Sanderson. At Sir Lancelot’s desire this sum, was 
set apart to form the nucleus of a fund to be called 
the “Lady Sanderson Fund” for the relief of sick 
blind children. The governors of the school haVe 
added further contributions to this fund which 
now stands at over Rs. 7,000. 

Such, Ladies and Gentlemen, is tbe force of 
example. * Wliether the example f>e one of courage 
or of charity, the fruits of a single act are increased 
many times by the deeds to which others are 
inspired thereby. When opening this building" 
last year I spoke of the importance of the first 
thought, which is the small seed from which great 
acts may spring, and I pointed as an illustration 
to the great results which had followed from the 
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little seed planted 30 yeai’S ago by Mr. Shah. I 
reminded you then that the fruits had followed 
because the seed had been planted an love. Lady 
Sanderson’s example is another seed sown on the 
samef'soil, which Vill continue to bear fruit for 
many years to come. 

“ No stream from its source 

c 

“ Flows seaward, how lonel3' so ever iU course, 

“ But what some laud is gladden’d. No star ever rose 
“ And* set without influence somewlier^. Who knows 
“ What earth needs from earth’s lowest creature ? No life 
“ Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
“ And all life not lie purer and stronger thereby.” 

These words seem to me to express most fittingly 
the thoughts we have to-tlay of the friend we hswe 
met to honour tind'the spirit in which, she would 
wish to be remembered. 
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§Um £xomtlmuoy^m Spm^h mi thm Imytmy mi 
t£m foumtlmUom^miomm mf»m mmw timm/iUmi 
Blook mi ikm Omtouiim MmBlomI Immilimim, 
mm BOih Mmvmimbmr 1929. 

Ladies akd Gentlemen, 

1 must begin by.expressiugr the pleasure it gives 
me to see Sir Koilash Cliandra Bose hei-e to-day. 
1 had bear4 he had been indisposed recently and 
I was afraid that he might have been pi'evente<i from 
attending this ceremony which, 1 feel sure, he 
would have been as sorry to miss as we should have 
been to find, him absent. Sir Koilash is a veteran 
champion of medical education and the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of this institution. 
He must, 1 am sure, be very happy to see the 
realization at last of that expansion for whiph he 
has waited and worked for so long. The sjiort 
history which he has read to us brings out 
prominently two features of the Calcutta Medical 
Institute ; the first is that the present happy positioh 
of the institute has been reached in the face 
of great obstacles and difficulties, and the second 
is that this success has been achieved entirely 
by private enterprise. The oii^inal school and 
hospital, from the ashes of which this institute 
rose, wore privately founded and controlled, the 
present .institute has been supported and main- 
tained by pri vate donations and its reorganization 
has been carried through by the strenuous efforts 
of private imlividuals. This is an achievement 
which reflects the greatest credit upon those 
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responsible for it. It is, indeed, a triumph of convic- 
tion, faith and unremitting labour. The institute 
has passed throngli diflBcult tim^s and it has 
Mieijped* anoeess&lly because Us patrons have 
tittVeT' aliowed' thoDiaelves to be delected from their 
g^nJ:; tbelr ideal of estabUshing a first class 
hospital and school- where they can practise and 
hand on the Western system of fnedical science foi; 
the benefit of suffering hnmairity, has been the 
beacon light which they have steadfastly kept in 
view. It would have been excusable if seeing 
felie- formidable obstacles which they Jiad to face 
they had given up the endeavour, but they were 
keenly interested in the progress of Western 
medical science; they were convinced that the 
application of this system was in tbe'befst interests 
of their country, they wished it to be taught and 
handed on by Indian doctors and teachers, and they 
were determined to utilize to the utmost this 
poweaful agency for improving the conditions of’ 
tbeis own people. This faith in themselves and 
in their fellow-countrymen was strong enough to 
convince them that their ideal was capable of 
atltainment and they persevered patiently, tena- 
ciously, till they attained it. Gentlemen, you have 
set a fine example; its influence, I am sure, will be 
felt far beyond the walls of this institute, beydnd 
even the sphere of medical education. Ton have 
shown here what can be accomplished by an 

institution controlled and staffed In' Indians and 

1 

generally administered by a strong and influential 
committee also of Indians, when each one is imbned 
with the same spirit ^od the same ideals. Yon 
have also publicly . recognised the necegslty and 
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tatiglit the value of u high atanclaiiil of work. 
au iustitatioii as this could never lidld its'b'^frii foil 
long, nnless it niined at the highest standard, and’il 
was because you recognized this truth that yojtt sd 
readily responded to the advice o*f Gove'rnihout' and 
took pains to secure recognition from the Cdubcit 
of flegistratiou in Bengal. You realized the 
necessity, in the interests not only of this school 
but of medical education at large,. of the existence 
of some such outride authority vested with the 
duty of setting and maintaining an indepen’deut 
sttmdard and it is, therefore, to your credit that 
you can boast of being the first non-official medical 
school to receive this recognition. 

As Sir Koi lash has been good enough to remind 
you, 1 have taken a keen interest in the extension 
of facilities for medical education in the province 
as well as in other measures for the improvement 
of jiublic health. What has pleased me mo,st has 
been the evidence in recent years of the growth of 
a spirit of self-help in the campaign against disease. 
This is quite a new feature, and it is immensely 
enconraging. Without the intelligent co-operation 
of the general pubjic and the -assistance of private 
agencies no Government can ever secure for its 
people immunity from disease. We conld spend 
crores of ‘rupees on medical ednctition and research 
and train up hosts of highly q.nalified doctors, and 
yet be no nearer to the attain jneuf of a higli 
standard of public health, so long as the ignorance 
of the general public in matters “df hygiene remain^ 
aiid the habits which encouitigfe disease confldue. 
But when I sec speieties Tike the Anti-malarial 
Co-operuiivie Society and the Bengal Healtti 
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Association \yi!|r|yig in the villages, enlightening 
ignorance an« wasting on local co-operation, then 
I feel confldenfc^at great results wjll be achieved 
in a very few years, and 1 do not despair of the 
healMi of futni’e "generations even in this very 
unhealthy province. That, Sir Eoilash, is what 
caused me to visit Pauihatti and otlier vilhiges 
where the fruits of this work are to be seen. This 
institution is another example *of tiie same spirit 
in a different flel'd. l£ is a purely Indian achieve- 
ment, and as such is a most encouraging sign of tiie 
times. It is now some years since I first heard, of 
ij) and many of my friends have spoken to me 
favourably about it. Two successive Surgeons- 
General — Colonel Roger Wilson and General Hea*rd 
— have given it their blessing. Mr. Sa'tinuth Roy has 
more than once been to see me to report progress 
and Mr. S. N. Mallik has repeatedly told me of liis 
great personal interest in its welfare. In fact, 
when -I saw Mr. Mallik in England a few weeks 
ago, his parting message to me was to be sure and 
help the Calcutta Medical Institute. I am delighted, 
therefore, that one of my earliest public acts on 
my return to Calcutta should be to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of a new hospital block which, when 
completed, will add so greatly to the usefulness of 
the institution. 

Gentlemen, you may rest assured that such 
a valuable contribution as you have here made to 
the cause of medical education will not fail to be 
recognized by Government and will meet with the 
response from theih which it deserves. At the same 
time I must warn you against treating a conditional 
promise as equivalent to cash in hand ! I see that 
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in youi- hUest anniiui report yotf lay that the 
uiithorities of the itistitate have assured ol 

a ciipitul gmut (rt Rs. 60,000 and of, a recurring graut 
of Rs. ?0,000 from the Government of Bengal. l*aiil 
not surprised that you shoald state the position in' 
this way in the hope tliat it may strengthen your 
claim. But tliat is yot what was promised. What 
we have said is that^we would consider your claim 
together with the other demands we have to meet 
and that we would make a contribution as soon ad 
funds were available, but that in no case could wu 
give more tiiaii the two sums I have mentioned. 
This contribution, too, we said, would beconditionai 
upon the balance being mised from outside sources. 
No doubt the categorical statements in your report 
were Inspired by the same faith in your fellow- 
countrymen which has been the guiding principle 
of your i)olicy hitherto. It has been justified in the 
past and I sincerely hope will not be disappointed 
in the future. 

You have been handicapped hitherto by a lack 
of clinical material, but you have been able to meet 
this dilliculty temporarily, thanks to the co-oiiera- 
tion of several hospitals in Calcutta. This hospital 
block, of which I am to lay tlie foundation-stone, 
will provide for the hundred additional beds, the 
provision of which was one of the conditions of 
recognition by the Council of Registration. This 
will be a great acquisition and will not only provide 
for the clinical education of th^ students within the 
boundaries of the school, but will also help to meet 
the public requirements of medical attention for 
Calcutta and thus establish a strong claim on the 
generous support of the public. 
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6entle||dn, when your new block is completed 
&nd you are able to train 100 medical students, 
I hope you will impress upon tliedi a fact which 
I have had occasion to emphasize elsewhere. It is 
in the villages of Bengal and not in Calcutta that 
the t-rainiug you give them will be most valued. It 
may be more lucrative to restore to health a rich 
man who is sick than to eradicate epidemic disease 
from a village of poor peasants who have neither 
the knowledge to help you nor the means to reward 
you. But you will have failed with your stndent^ 
if you let them leave this institution in the belief 
that the knowledge you have imparted to them has 
no other purpose than to be sold for money. Yon 
will inspire them, f hope, with a higher ideal than 
that and send them forth with a desire to do the 
most good to others and not merely to earn the 
most money for themselves. Medical men, of course, 
cannot be expected to give their services for 
nothing — they must earn a livelihood like other 
professional men, and if the future needs of the rural 
areas are to be met, some scheme will have to be 
devised for endowing from a central fund the 
medi<»al attendance of competent doctors upon 
villagers too poor to pay for their services. This 
is a matter which the members of the medical 
profession, the District Boards and the health 
department of Government might well tsike into 
consideration. In the meanwhile I think you could 
do something towards this object, if in selecting 
your students yon were to make a point of admitting 
as many as possible from the remoter districts of 
Bengal. Such students would probably have 
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n greater incentive to return to tiwir districts 
on the completion of their coarse. 

1 congratttlate the Governors on having entered 
upon this farther stage in the development of (heir 
enterprise, and I hope their faith will be jnsfified 
by the amount of the public support which .they 
receive. I congratulate all those who have in 
various ways contributed to the present success of 
the institute, and I feel sure that llCr. Satiiiath Boy 
will be gratified at this visible result of his untiring 
zeal on its behalf and at the public appreciation 
of ,his effol'ts to which Sir Koilash has given 
expression. 

1 trust that the block, which is to rise upon this 
foundation-^ tone, will do much to alleviate distress 
and promote the cause of medical education. 
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Mm CxomUmmey 'm S/tmmmh mi tkm SU Mmdrmw 
Dmy Otmmmm mm 30th Kommtm'k^ tBM8, 

Mb. Ohaibhan and Oentlembh, 

Oja behalf of all your gneats whom you have 
entertained no hospitably and whose health yon 
have just drunk so cordially, I beg to offer yon our 
most grateful thanks. For the last foor years you 
have been kind enough to associate my name with 
this toast because I have the misfortune not to be 
a Scot and therefore not eligible, like my predeces- 
sors, to become a member of your very select 
Society. Though but a non»Scot, I am gratefol tp 
you for letting me come as a guest, especially so 
this year as it enables me to discharge a debt Of 
gratitude to the Scottish community. When we 
first met, I asked for your support and in the 
years that have followed it has never failed me. 
Oentlemen, 1 am gratefnl. 

a 

As usnai, your guests represent all branches of 
public life in the province and this year they 
inclnde a distinguished visitor from Scotland in the 
person of Lord Linlithuow. Yon have already 
welcomed him as a brother Scot, but I should like, 
as the Head of the Province, to offer to him and to 

* i 

the members of his Commission a very cordial 
welcome to Calcutta. Bengal is a province in 
which agricnlture plays such a vital part that we 
are expecting great things from his Commission. 
We appreciate Lord Linlithgow’s pnblic spirit in 
undertaking such a laborious task and we wish him 
and his colleagues every success. 
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Him exomllmuoy^m Spmmok ml thm Prlmk 
MmMkutlou of thm Borrmok/form Pm(tk 

High SohomI on 20th Fohrumry 1927m 

Gektlemek, 

For the fifth and last time Lady Lytton and 
I offer to the staff, and students of this school 
a coidial — may 1 say an affectionate-*- welcome. We 
have been closely associated with yon now for so- 
lon|; that we almost feel this school belongs to ns. 
In a month’s time we shall be leaving India and 
perhaps we may never return. It is hard at all 
times to say good-bye and there are man}’ places and 
people whom we shall be sad to part from. But 
there is no place that we shall mind leaving more 
than this lovely home which has given us so many 
hours of peace and rest and quiet enjoyment. Even 
our home In the Hills, where we have lived longer 
and which we have loved dearly, has not quite the 
same indeOnablu charm that we have found at 
Barrackpore. There is an atmosphere about this 
place which we have all felt yet we could none of 
08 explain. I have often thought that our Govern- 
ment Hon.se in Calcutta was haunted by the 
anxieties of overworked men but Bariackpore is 
permeated by the soul of a beaut* fnl woman. The 
mortal remains of Lady Canning rast at the end of 
this garden. Her immortal spirit, I am, sure, still 
hallows the spot which she loved in life. It still 
helps the men who like her husbapd and herself are 
trying to serve India. 1 have often come to Barrack- 
pore for inspiration and encouragement and 1 have 
never failed to find them— eo, Mr. Heml master, if we 
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gatii«riag aad I wtis doubtful what reception 

£ shoald receive. 1 was not sure whether the ideas 

• 

you had formed of me in advance would make it 
easier or hander for me to iutroduoe myseif in 
per^u. In 1923 and 1924 I was anxious because 
I not only bad to talk poJitics but 1 had to talk 
seriously and 1 feared lest 1 naigbt ma^ the 
gaiety of so festive an occasion. But each year 
your leeeptiou was so tiiendly^ so cordial, so en- 
thusiastic, that 1 can* honestly that among the 

pleasant recoHections of my time in India those 
three evenings will always stand ontcas tiie most 
pleasant. You have treated me as a “brither,” 
and I think I can say I have learnt more about 
Scotland since I have been in India than in all the 
previous years at home, when I lived -nearer that 
country. Last year was the only occasion when 
I conld have attended your dinner without any 
anxiety, secure in the knowledge of yonr friendship 
and without any necessity to deal with controversial 
subjects. In fact, the Viceroy himself would have 
been present and I should have been able to leave 
politics to him. Unfortunately the calamity of 
Queen Alexandra’s death and the consequent period 
of court mourning prevented ns from attending 
your'dinuer and I was deprived of that mi'e experi- 
ence whicli 1 should have enjoyed. This year*my 
anxiety has returhed, not because you have left me 
in any doubt regarding your sentiments towards me, 
nor because I have any reason to suspect a change 
in them, but because of the knowledge that I am 
meeting yon for the last time and once more I bave 
to mar the gaiety of the evening by the sadness 
which I ffeel in having to say farewe*!!. r-seeift to 
be attetKfing my own tnneral and I can etily ^pray 
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that yon may be able to exEend to the work which 
I have tried, to do in the last five years as ma^h 
indulgence as. yon have always shown to me 
personally on these occasions. 

Tlie Chairman has compared my period of’oflhce 
to the lap of a runner in a relay race, lu one 
respect the simile, is apt because in a sense each 
successive Governor takes up a gage from his 
predecessors and hands it on to his successor, but 
I am not aware that a Governorship has any other 
features of a race, because the element of competi- 
tisn is absent and each term of oflBce has to be 
judged seiMirately without reference to its effect 
u^on the fortunes of any particular team. As my 
lap is now nearly run and ray successor is already 
preparing to receive the baton from my liands, yon 
will pardon me, t hope, if I indulge in a few 
general observations which are suggested to me 
by my experience in Bengal. A retrospect of the 
last five years necessitates, as the Chairm'an has 
reminded me, a recollection of the hopes with which 
I assumed my office and an examination of how far 
they have been realized or disappointed. So far 
as my personal experiences are concerned, I have 
nothiug to complain of and much to be gurateful 
for. 1 have found in India much happines.s. I have 
made many friends and I shall , return home with 
pleasant memories of the kindness I have every- 
where received. But when I ask myself whether 
the political hopes which I brought to this country 
have been fulfilled, I am bound to confess that 
.most of them have been disapiJointed. I went to 
the India Office immediately after the passing of 
the Act of I9iy. I learnt while I was there what 
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were the intentions anti the hopes of the framerti 
of, that Act. I defended it in Parliament against 
the critlo.s who thought that it was prematnre 
and conceded ‘too much responsibility to people 
who 'Were ' ill-pre{}!ared to undertake it. I am 
a believer in responsibility. I have never been 
afraid either of ^ accepting it myself or of conceding 
it to others and nothing in my experience out 
here has shaken me in that faith. If 1 have any 
complaint to make of ' the existing constitution, it 
is that in too many matters it leaves responsibility 
either divided or restricted. Then I caifle to India 
with one object alone, namely, to justify the step 
which had been taken, and with one hope, namely, 
to take back with me evidence that the faith of 
those who had espoused the cause of Indian nation- 
alism had been vindicated and that the fears of 
their critics had proved ill-founded. I hoped, as 
the result of my experience, to be able to show that 
British interests and Indian aspirations were com- 
patible and not antagonistic and that experience 
of the new constitution would justify its further 
development in the direction intended by Parlia- 
ment. I am bound to confess that the events in 
Bengal in the last five years have strengthened the 
case of the critics rather than that of the friends 
of the new^ constitution. It has been a period! in 
which much has been tried and much has failed. 
Some have tried to work the constitution and have 
failed, others have tried to wreck it first by passive 
non-co-operation and subsequently by active obstruc- 
tion and they, too) have failed, for it must be remem- 
|iered tliat in so far as Diarchy has been suspended 
In Bengal, that has- been due to the action not of 
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it8 opponents but of its friends ; the former have at 
no time been in a majority in this province. Others 
again have tried to enforce their opinions by violence 
and intimidation and have failed. Lastly, the two 
great commanities of Mahamimidans and Hindus 
have tried to keep the peace and subordinate com' 
in anal interests to national interests and in* the 
last six months they too have failed. I do not desire 
on the eve of my •departure to attribute blame to 
anyone and, if there has been 'failure, I fully 
accept my share of responsibility fbr it. Neither 
do^ I admit that the period has been altogether 
unprofitable, because education may proceed on 
negative as well as on positive lines and a nation or 
an individual may learn as much by failures and 
inistg,kes as by successes. I do not mean that all 
the mistakes have been on one side. Parliament, 
too, may have erred — not, I think, in intention but 
in method, — and when the time comes for the 
Statutory Commission to examine the questwim' the 
action of all those concerned will pass under 
review. 

If I may venture upon the expression of a 
personal opinion, based upon my experience in 
India, I would say that in so far as there ba« been 
feilure hitherto, it has been due to lack of faith 
upon both sides. There has bee® too little faith on 
the part of Indians in the sincerity of British 
intentions, and too little faith on the part of the 
British public in Indian friendship. Concessions to 
Indian demands will never be acceptable to British 
opinion until they are shown to Be compatible with^, 
the national interests of Gumt Britain and British 
professions of sympathy with India will always be 
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susiieet in tbis country in the eyes of those who 
look upon Britain as an enemy. The problem, 
therefore, for the political leaders in each country 
is to find a solution which wi)l be equally com- 
mendable to bothj Patriotism means zeal for the 
welfare of your own country and neither in India 
nor in Britain will a betrayal of national interests 
be forgiven. 

Forgive me, Gentlemen, if I seem to you to be 
uttering platitudes, but in my last speech to you 
I wish rather to try and define the spirit which 
should govern our relations with India than to 
offer any comments upon current politics. ^ A 
general election has just taken place in India and 
all the new Legislatures will soon be assuming their 
responsibilities in the last period of the decade 
which will come under the review of the Statutory 
Commission. There is still time, therefore, for 
a spirit of confidence to take the place of mistrust 
and in the few months of office that still remain 
to mCj I am anxious to foster that spirit by all the 
means in my power. 

Gentlemen, as I am not yet officially quite dead 
and can still speak, I will close with a last word to 
my friends and critics alike. It is borrowed from 
a poet whose initials are R. B., though he is not 
a Sco^i, and seems to me to express more happily 
than anything which I could say, the note, oh 
which I would fain take my leave. 

“ Man’s work is to labour and leaven — 

As best he may — earth here with heaven ; 

’ Tis work for work’s sake that he’s needing ; 

Let him work on ^nd on as if speeding 
Work’s end, bqt not dream of succeeding I 
Because if success were intended. 

Why, heaven wouH-begin ere earth ended. 
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Barth’s a mill wliere we grind and wear mnffiers ; 
A wliip awaits shirkers and shafflers 
Who slaekoQ their pace, sick of lagging 
At what don’t advance lor their togging. 

Though round goes the mill, we must still pcust 
On and on as if moving the mill-post 
So, grind away, mouthwise and penwise, 

Do all that we ca’h to make men wise : 

And if men prefer to be foolish, 

Oiu-selves have proved hordelike’not mulish ; 

Sent grist, a good sackful, to liopp^r. 

And woi^ked as the Master thought proper,” 
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§H9 Exomliurnty's AddrB9a99 fo RmoIgtiBnis 
of SanadSi Bodgoo, otom, mi tho Durbmr 
hold In Omfoutim, on lot Dooombmr 
1926 , 

Maharaja Jochndra Nath R^. 

Your father’s tragic death fi,t the beginning of 
this year made you the head of an ancient house 
occupying a Very high place in the aristrocracy of 
Bengal. The title of Maharaja, I belieVe, was first 
jbestowed upon the Nator family by a sanad of the 
Emperor Shah Alnm over a century and a half ago, 
and for many generations it has been conferred 
upon the heir upon his succession* to* the estate. 
You have now succeeded to the responsibilities of 
your inheritance and I am glad to think that you 
have been deemed worthy of the honour which 
your ‘ancestors enjoyed and which your late father 
maisitained with such credit to himself and such 
benefit to the public. 

Your family has always been held in great 
respect throughout Bengal for the acts of public and 
private charity, which have been associated with 
the names of its members, and for its traditional 
encouragement qf the ancient learning ^of India. 
I congratulate you on having already shown that 
you are anxious to follow in the footstejis of your 
father, and I am confident that you will worthily 
support the dignity of the family and do credit to 
the title borne for so many generations by tlie Itead 
of the house. You h^ve the best part of your Ule 
before you and, therefore, vast opportunities of 
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promoting the good of yoar tenants and of serving 
the best interests of your country. I am confident* 
that you will readily seize these opportunities 
and use them to the benefit of your fellqw- 
countrymen. 

I congratulate you most heartily on the title 
wliich lias been conferred upon you. 

Nawab Musharraf Hussain, Khan Bahadur, 

■> ^ 

You have used the opportunities,, which your 
position as a landholder affords i’ou, to the 
advantage of your fellows and as a Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council yon have exerted your* 
infl^ueuce wisely and with a due regard to the true 
interests of your constituents. Yon have given 
your staunch but discriminating support to 
measures whieli you believed to be for the good of 
the province, and have always acted in accoifiance 
with your convictions. While you have consistently 
championed the legitimate claims of your ’com- 
munity and have made earnest and practical 
endeavours to improve their educational facilities, 
you have done so only so far as you saw that their 
interests did not confiict with the larger interests of 
the province as a whole. 

t congratulate you on the title which has been 
conferred .upon you, and I am confidenli that you 
will continue conscientiously to discharge the addi- 
tional obligations which it involves. 

Shamb-ul-Ulama Maulvi Muhammad Ibhaque, 

o 

Kor eight years you enjoyed what is for a 
Moslem of Bengal the nuique honour of serving as 
Head of the Nanmil MadrasBa, Cawnpore, and 
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during the last few'years of your service you held* 
the Professorship of Arabic in the Islamia Inrer- 
mediate College at Dacca. You are widely known as 
an eminent Arabic scholar of outstanding merit and 
yoUr association •with that college has added Instre* 
to its reputation. Your scholarship and erudition 
have won for you the respect of the world of* 
learning and this public recc^nition of your pre- 
eminence in your own field. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Phani Bhusan 
Tarkabagisha, 

, • You have won universal esteem as a profound 

Sanskrit scholar and renown as a teacher of Hindu 
Philosophy and Logic. For some time you Ifave 
been teaching varied branches of Sanskrit literature 
in Benares and your numerous pupils include many 
of the most distinguished pandits of that ancient 
seat of learning. Your Bengali translation of 
“Gautama Sutra” is a valuable contribution to 
Bengali literature and the high reputation which 
you have earned has been won by depth of scholar- 
ship and integrity of character. 

I congratulate you on the title which has been 
con^prred upon you in recognition of your contribu- 
tion to the knowledge and propagation of Sanskrit 
learning. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Kamala Krishna 
Smrititirtha, 

Your family was famous for its learning and 
piety and yon ‘have followed faithfully in the 
footsteps of your fi^thers. A pandit of the old 
school, you have proved yourself a Sanskrit scholar 
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of tttiusaiil profuudity aud width. Toa liav^ 
reudeiied eigtial services to Saaskrit learaing by 
editing in tiie Bibliotheca Iiidica series some of the 
rarest works of Smriti and a work oo, Astroaomy ; 
and no less an authority thau the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal lias shown its appeeciatiou of year merit by 
making you an associate member. You have done 
much to farther tlib spread of Sanskrit learning, 
and I congratulate* you on this farther recognition 
of your higlj character and profound scholarship. 

Mr. James JIideout Belletty, 

You have carried out tJie very onerous and 
resi»onsil)le duties of Eegistrar of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office with conspicuous success for the last 
five years. The supervision of this office is always 
a difficult and important task aud of late years the 
responsibility has been very largely increased. 
You have always performed the duties with 
pmiseworthy accuracy aiud punctuality, and, have 
never spared yourself In carrying theim tiirough to 
the satisfaction, of yourself and of successive Chief 
Becreiaries. Your devoted assistance has contri- 
buted in ao sauill measure to -the efficiency of the 
office. 

I have much pleasure in handing to you the 
Badge of the Companionship of the Imperial Service 
Order, to which His Majesty has been pleased to 
appoint you in recognition of your loyal and 
conscientious work. 

Hai Eeshab Lal Bay 'OHAnouuEi Bahacmia, 

Your public spirit, your conscientious work and 
your prottoieucy in your profesfiio.'a. have won for 
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yoo nniversHl respect.* You undertook the respon- 
sibilities of your position as Chairman of the Jessore 
Municipality with sihcerity and a single-minded 
regard for tlie good of the citizens committed to its 
change; Your energies and your influence with 
your fellow-Commissioners were inspired with the 
same ideal. I congratulate you on the title which 
has been conferred upon yon. ' 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Qurban Ullah, 

Your i*ecord in various capacities in the Registra- 
tion Department has been consistently good land 
you have shown yourself an experienced and 
reliable ofl3cer. You received the title of Khan 
Sahib in 1920 and your subsequent good work has 
justly won for you this further advancement. 

Rai Madan Gopal Mohta Bahadur, 

You have long been known for your liberality 
and* you received the title of Rai Sahib in recogni- 
tion of it in 1924; since that date yon have added 
to your benefactions by a further donation of 
Rs. 8,000 to the Brahraanbaria Dispensary in the 
Tippera district, which had already benefited by 
your generosity, and by the promise of Rs. 1,000 
a year for ten years to meet its cost of maintenance. 
You have set a fine example of disinterestfed philan- 
thropy and have richly deserved this advancement 
to the higher title of Rai Bahadui’. 

Rai Malli Nath Ray Bahadur, 

For the last 12 years you have been serving 
under the Calcutta Improvement Trust and you 
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'Very qaickly jiistified yo«r 8e!«ction for the tm^ft- 
ant work which you are doing. The zeal and 
ability which yon displayed in the management dlf 
the Trust’s property and in the supefvision of Its 
legal affairs received high eonimendation f^m 
soccesstve Chairmen of the Trust. I congratulate 
yon on this recognition of your services. 

Hai Sarada Chaban Mitba Bahadur, 

Having began your career .23 yearn ago as an 
Overseer in the Public Works Dep/»rtment, you 
were specially selected in 1911 for promotion to the 
Provincial Engineering Service. Since that time 
yon have held charge of important divisions andr 
have been responsible for the construction of many 
large public buildings in Calcutta. Your service 
throughout &as been marked by excellent work and 
devotion to duty. I trust that you will have 'many 
yeai-s in which to enjoy the well-earned leisure, 
which your retii'ement gives you. 

Rai Hem Chandra Chatabji Bahadob, 

Ever since your appointment to the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1894, your record has been uniformly 
good and you are now about to retire as a Magistrate 
and Collector. You did particularly valuable work, 
as Additional Magistrate of tiie 24-Pargantfi}, in 
connection with problems arising out of the admini- 
stration of the Embankment Act,* and (Jovernment 
and the public have good reason to be grateful to 
you. I congratulate you on this well.4iiierited 
iionour. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf, 

For IS years you have been Headmaster of the 
Anglo- Persian Department of tlip Calcutta Madrassa 
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and. yonr services won for you the title ol Khan 
Sahib in 1917. You have fully maintained your 
Tepubvtiou since that date and have consistently 
shown youraelf a headmaster of sterling worth. 

I am glad to be able to hand to you the sanad of the, 
title to which you have been advanced for the 
excelient work you have' continued to do in that:, 
capacity. 

Khan Bahadur Maplvi Muhammad Mahmud, 

• 

Your 20 years’ service in the Bengal Civil Service 
has been uniformly good. After doing excellent 
work in the Settlement and Co-operative Depart- 
“■ments you were appointed to have charge of the 
Government Estates in the district of Bakarganj ; 
in tliis capacity also you proved yourself a very 
good revenue officer and your experience and 
ability should be of great value in the important 
post you now hold. 

Ra^ Indu Bhushan Mallik BaDadur, 

The ancient family in Nadia to which you belong 
has long been noted for its contributions towards 
works of public utility and charity and I am glad 
to see that you are carrying on its traditions of 
public service. An Honorary Magistrate since 1896, 
you have been a Member of the District B6ard, 
Chairman of the'Meherpur Municipality bn several 
occasions and Chairman of the Local Board in 1918 
and 1921. Since the inception of the local Co-opera- 
tive Bank in 1919, you have been its Honorary 
Secretary and chave organized several village 
societies under it. In all these honorary capacities 
you have rendered services which have on several 
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occasions won the special commendations of the 
local oflScei's. You play a leading part in all public 
movements in the Meherpur subdivision and you 
Jiave always exemised your influence with the 
people on the side of law and older with happy 
^•esults. 

Uai Harkissen Das Bhatteb Bahadur, 

• 

A prominent member of the Marwuri community 
of Calcutta, you are connected with various businovss 
concerns in tljecity and you have always exercised 
the ihfluence, which your position gives you, for 
the public good. You recently displayed your 
generosity and public spirit b,y a contribution of 
Rs. 20,000 to t.he.Gokhale Memorial School Building 
Fund and your sympathy and support can be 
counted on in local schemes of public utility. 
I congratulate you on your title and hope that you 
will have many years to enjoy it and to give your 
fellow-citizens the benefit of your public spirir. 

Rai Bijay Bihabi Mukharji Bahaditr, 

You have maintained and enhanced the reputa- 
tion for good work, which won you the title of 
Rai Sahib in 1919, and I congratulate you on Fhis 
further recognition. As Personal Assistant to the 
'Director of Land Recortls, Bengal? you 'rendered 
excellent service and you have already justified 
your selection as Settlement Officer of the Mur- 
shidabad-Birbhum Settlement. 

Rai Sahib Tinkabi Biswas, 

. During the 18 years that yoU have worke<||fn the 
Khtlia Mahal and Colonization Departments, you 
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never spared yourself in the execution of duties 
which have involved considerable hardship and 
personal risk. You were mainly instrumental in 
es^blishing* the Khas Mahal market at the time of 
th(5 non-co-opemtion movement, when the other 
markets were closed as the result of the agitation^ 
and thus earned the gratitude of the tenants and 
their landlord. 

Rai Sahib AnXth Bandhu Chatarji, 

You entered the Settlement Dei>artment as 
a ministerial officer 34 years ago and* have worked 
, conscientiously and loyally ever since. The value 
of your services was recognized by your promotion 
to the Subordinate Civil Service in 1911 and in 
these 15 years you have done very useful work as 
Head-quarters Assistant Settlement Officer in the 
districts of Bankura and Khulna. Your career is 
a triumph of perseverance and devotion to duty. 

Rai Sahib Ambika Chaean Chakrabatti, 

You also have set a fine example of industry 
and meritorious service; for, joining the Police as 
a head-constable over 30 years ago, you have 
risen to the rank of Deputy Superintendent of 
Polfce and have officiated on several occasions as 
Superintendent. Your work has been charactelized 
throughout by .a* sound judgment and akdensenseof 
duty. Government delights to honour so valuable 
a servant. 

Rai Sahib Hari KOmar Gupta, 

You entered the Police Department in 1908 as 
a prol^ionary Inspettor and have rendered excel- 
lent service in that capacity both as Court and as 
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Circle Iiisi>ector. You have acted continuously as 
Deputy Superiutendent since 1915 and on two 
occasions were selected to officiate as Superin- 
tendent of Police. Your work has Been uniformly 
good and ‘you have shown yourself a reliable, active 
and hard-working officer. 

Rai Sahib Sabat Chandra Pal, 

Thirty years ago you entered , the Civil Veteri- 
nary Department its a Veterinary Surgeon and, after 
passing through various lower grades of the 
department* you have now attained the position of 
Assistant Director. Your long and meritorious 
service in various capacities has won the com- 
mendatiou of your superior officers and your record 
lias •been ’marked throughout by the integrity, 
willingness and outstanding ability which you have 
consistently displayed. 

Rai Sahib Atul Krishna Banarji, 

You have rendered 34 j’ears of loyal and •iiieri- 
torious service to Government in the Military 
Accounts Department and have proved j^ourself 
a most reliable and capable officer. I congratulate 
you on the honour which has been conferred upon 
you and trust you may long be .spared to enjoy it. 

Rai Sahib Binod Bihari Sadhh, 

Though yon have worked quietly and unobtru- 
sively, you have been a real friend and benefactor 
to your village in the district of Khulna. You 
contiibnted Rs, 16,000 to the MidjUe Englisli .school, 
Rs. 13,000 to the charitable dispensary and 
Rs. 11,000 to other works of* public utility, in addi- 
tion to promises of further gen’erous donations. By 
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this generosity and public spirit you have worthily 
falfllled your ^esponsibiUties as a zamipdar. J atn 
very glad to have the privilege of handing this 
ttanoid toi so worthy a recipient. 

Rai Sahib Sati Prasad Ganguli, 

During your 21 years’ service as a Sub-Deputy 
Collector, your work has been of the highest order 
■iind has met with universal commendation from the 
various district officers under* whom you have 
served. Your experience of revenue work has been 
of great value to Government and Government are 
grateful to you for the help they have received 
drom you. 

Rai Sahib Rajendra Nath Basu, 

Entering the Bengal Police Department 20 years 
ago you won special promotion to the rank of 
Inspector in 1916. Your work throughout has been 
good and your local knowledge of Howrah has been 
of tiie greatest value. You received the King’s 
Police Medal in 1918 and I congratulate you on this 
further iiouour, which your good services have 
won. 

Rai Sahib Priya Nath Saha, 

You have done exceptionally good and valuable 
work in the Medical Department of the Pengal 
Secretariat where you have always enjoyed the 
confidence and trust of your sn period. As Personal 
Assistant to the Surgeon-General, you have conti- 
nued to maintain the high quality of your worh. 
May you long enjoy, the title which has been 
conferred upon you. 
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Hai Sahjb Kali Pbasa^nna Kay, 

By lectures, propaganda work and constant tour^ 
iug you have done much to bi-ing home to thousands 
of villagers the essential facts of hygiene and public 
health and have been Instrumenttri in forming m&ny 
village societies for promoting local effort in these 
directions. Your work in connectioii with exhibi- 
tions and the Ciflcutta Baby Week has been 
especially successful and valuable. As the first 
Publicity Officer of the Publfc Health Department 
in Bengal, you have already made of Yoirnew post 
a ^reat sucoess. 

Kai Bahib Bbpin Bbhab.1 Sen, 

.After serving the Bengal Government for over 
25 years, first as a mufassjd treasurer and then as 
Heml* Cashier to the Commissioner of Police, 
Oalcntta, you became Treasurer in the Calcutta 
Custom House, where you handle over 18 crores of 
Government revenue a year. During the six years 
you have held this post you have exercised a* very 
great influence for good on the rest of the staff* and 
have earned the respect of all communities among 
them. Your work throughout your long service 
has earned the warmest praise from all the officers 
nnder whom you have served. Your nnimpea(daable 
integrity, your great efficiency and your courteous 
tact have, justly won for you this recognition. 

Rai Sahib Basanta Kumae Maitra, 

You entered the service of the East Indian 
Railway in 1901 and are now Superintendent of an 
important section of the office of the Chief Engineer 
of that Railway. Your services have been consis- 
tently loyal and meritorious apd you have lived 
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up to the high reput'atioa of your family. I con- 
gratulate yon on the honour which yon have 
received. 

Mr, Hugh WIelliam McGuire, 

You had had 36 years of most meritorious 
service to your credit, when you retired from your 
post of Station-Superintendent ^t Naihati in August 
last, and it was by dint of sheer ability and 
industry that you had risen through the various 
gracles of the Tmtfic Departmeni to that important 
and respbnsible position in 1915. The conferment 
upon you of tlie honorary rank of Assistant TnfflSc 
Superintendent in the previous year was an 
indication of your outstanding capacity and of the 
confidence placed in you and dpring the last 
11 years you liave fully justified that confidence 
by tlie manner in which you have carried out the 
diilicult and responsible task of controlling the 
transport of traflBc passing between the Eastern 
Benghl and East Indian Kailway systems at the 
iinpbrtant junction of Naihati. 

I congratulate j'ou on the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 
which His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General has been pleased to awaixl you for public 
service in India. 

ASSlSTANT^OB-lNSPECTOR NlRMAL KANTI RaY, m 

The short service of seven years which yon 
have had in the Police has been sufficient for you to 
make your mark. Your ability, tact and devotion 
to duty have made you a most valuable ofiScer and 
I congratulate you on the King’s Police Medal, 
which has been awarded to you in recognition of 
your, services. 
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Assistant Sub-Inspkctob ^ Upbndra Chandba 
Ghosh, 

You also have displayed pfreat ability and 
devotion to duty and have shown a notable dis- 
regard of your own convenience and domfort in the 
public interests. Your valuable ‘services are greatly 
appreciated and I am gratiOed io be ab^e to 
present so meritorious an officer with the King’s 
Police Medal. 

Inspector Jatindba Nath Stnha, 

Your record, since yon joined the Police as 
a /siib-InsinfecPtr in 190S, has been characterized 
throughout by specialty meritorious work and yoii 
J>ave shown marketl ability in the investigation 
oT several dacoity ca.ses of the 2l-Parganas and 
neiglibourihg * districts; in 1920 and 1921, you 
•succeeded! in completely checking the activitie.s 
of a dangerous Punjabi gang, whose operations 
exteJided over a very large area. Yon iiave used 
to excellent advantage the training, for which you 
were specially selected, at the Detective Tmining 
School and have made your reinitatiou in this 
branch of Police work. 

I congratulate you on having been awarded the 
King’s Police Medal and on the ability, industry 
and skill vvhicli Ijave earned it for you. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am glad of the opportunity which this fdte 
affoixis me of saying a few woitls in support of the 
magnificent work which the Loreto Sisterhood has 
been doing for "the education ,of the domiciled 
community. 

In the 84 years since Loreto House was estab* 
lished as a scimol, its activities and scope have 
expanded so widely that it has now become the 
pivot of a complete educational system, which 
provides every type of institution required by 
the needs of the domiciled community. I am 
personally acquainted with the work of this sister- 
hood in their convent school at Simla and I am 
still better acquainted with their school in Darjeel- 
ing. < Both Her Excellency and 1 have taken a keen 
personal interest in the Loreto Convent School at 
Darjeeling and I cannot too highly praise their 
splendid educational work. 

Side by side with the expansion of the respon- 
sibilities, which the Sisterhood have taken upon 
themselves’by the establishment of these schools 
outside Calcutta, they have nobly undertaken 
to increase the facilities which Loreto House 
itself offers, not only in the numbers which it 
accommodates but in' the variety and width of its 
curriculum. The school roll is now considerably in 
excess of 400, and it provides a carefully considered 
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teichoical department, where practical and theoretic 
domestic w6rk receives attention, and it affords 
college facilities and residential privileges. To meeh 
this expansion and to open their doors to the great- 
est number of children, they have now*acqtiired ^he 
premises at No. 8, Middleton Row, borrowing *the 
money immediately required on the immediate 
guarantee of a prominent citizen and on the ulti- 
mate security of Calcutta’s traditional generosity. 
For they count upo'n liquidating t])e loan .with the 
proceeds of a series of fStes, which they propose to 
organize during this cold weather, and I feel sure 
the>r confidence will be justified. Their anony- 
mous friend, on whose personal guarantee the* 
advance has been made, is to be congratulated on 
his public spirit and on his own confidence in the 
generosity o’f his fellow-citizens. 

It is this sum then of If lakhs of rupees that the 
Sisterhood have now to liquidate and this is the first 
of the series of f6tes from the proceeds of which 
they hope to meet this heavy obligation, I hope 
that Lady Mookerjee and the other ladies will have 
been so successful in their efforts as to render the 
organisation of many further f6tes unnecessary. 
I have sufficient experience of organising charitable 
entertainments in England to know how grdat is 
the. labour and anxiety of those who undertake 
such work. I have the greatest admiration for the 
efforts of these ladies and, if, where all have worked 
so hard, it is not invidious to mention one name, 
I should like to pay a tribute to the work of 
Mrs, Mitchell in getting up this f6te. 1 have come 
here this afternoon to assure them of my sympathy 
with their anxiety and to lend my support to their 
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app( III. I am confident that the public Calcutta 
will respond. I have* not been in Calcutta for four * 
coki weathers without learning that no good cause 
need ask for sympathy and support in vain, and 
my experience convinces me that the organisers 
of tins fdte will not be disappointed in the response* 
which they receive. I am told that many of tlie 
girl's employed in the business houses of Calcutta* 
have had their training here afid the merchants of 
Calcutta will, I am sure, be only too pleased to have 
this opxK)rtunity of showing their appreciation of 
the work that the House does. I shall not stand 
aiiy longer in the way of the main abject of Jthis 
F6te. I now formally declare it open and hope 
that many will come to enjoy the entertainments 
it offers and that the fund will reap the utm^ost 
behelits from their enjoyment. 
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Gentlemen, 

We have come now to the last stage in the 
realization of a great ideal. That which has been 
for long the cherished dream of many of those 
present here to-day is now fulfilled. For 50 years 
the Moslems of Bengal have foreseen, hoped for, 

worked for this Islainia College and now at last 

« . 

it stands complete, not merely built but dedicated 
to the service of God and man. That surely is 
the meaning of the sacred invocation to which we* 
have just listened with reverence. The architects 
and builders in stone and wood have done their 
work, the builders of human intellect and cbdracter 
are now only beginning theirs. In the years to 
come their task will be to train up for modern 
life the Moslem youth of this province without 
divorcing them during the i)rocess from that ^ 
i*eligious atmosphere and culture to which all 
devout Moslems attach such importance. That 
task, as I ventured to suggest .ysrhen laying the 
foundation-stone two years ago, is one of suclf 
transcendant importance that it may well be looked 
Upon as a sacred mission, and it is appmpriate that 
the building in which it is ’to take place should 
be inaugurated by a solemn prayeV for the blessing 
ef God. The first-year students of the Intermediate 
course and the first-year students of the B. A. 
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course have already 'started work and yon have 
a staff which will be completed next year when 
all four classes come into existence. The college 
has been staffed, as fur as possible, with Moslems, 
but'.the interests , of efficiency and economy have 
prevented this ultimate aim from being completely 
carried out as yet. In Mr. Harley the college has — 
as its firet Principal — a man whose wide Islamic 
studies fully qualify him for the headship of the 
institution and underdiis leaderijhip the foundation 
of a fine tradkion should be well and truly laid. 
I regret that in addition to the Principal we could 
not also have one or two whole-time Englishmen 
on the staff. 

I am glad to learn that the most coi'dial i-elations 
exist between the Moslem and non-Moslem members 
of the staff. Their task will be to tmin their 
students to be good Moslems and good citizens, 
and to convince them that the one is not incon- 
sistent with the other. If this college succeeds in 
that* object, it will render the greatest possible 
service to the future political life of the province. 
The narrow communal partisanship which breeds 
.such enmity and strife as we have witne.ssed in 
this pity during the last few months is now the 
only serious obstacle to the attainment of complete 
nationhood. The more enlightened, the more 
advanced and the more self-reliant each commu- 
nity can become, the less will it have caiise to 
fear the rivalry or the domination of any other 
and the elimination of this element of fear which, 
I hope, the coll-ege will help to bring about, 
will remove the onl^jr obstacle to Hindu-Moslem. 
unity. 
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I have ali*e$idy expressed, when laying the 
fomidatien-stone of this college, all my hopes and 
wishes for its fntnre. I can, therefore, only repeat 
and emphasize what 1 then said to ’ the Moslem 
community. You have lealized your dream of 
an Ishuniu College in Calcutta, You have not yet 
created a second Aligarh. That work is only now 
beginning. If it is ever to be accomplished, it 
mast be by the efforts of the Moslem community 
itself. I have said that I looked forward to the day 
\yhen the college would ce.'ise to be a Government 
college, when its management would be trans- 
ferred to a committee of leading Moslems and when. 
Moslem piety and enthusiasm would provide it 
with a constant stream of endowments. Already 
since J expressed this hope two years ago a 
beginning has been made in the direction of its 
realization. A scholarship fund has been estab- 
lished with which I am proud to have my name 
associated. It was started by Nawab Musharuf 
Hossain with his generous donation of Rs. 20,000 
announced at the time of the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone. The Nawab has since supplemented 
this with a gift of Rs. 1,800 for six years. Further 
additions to the fund have been received — Rs. 10,000 
from the Nizam of Hyderabad, Rs. 10,000 from 
Mr. *Paruk and Rs. 15,000 from Babu Rameswar 
Nathaui of Calcutta. This last is a very encourag- 
ing example of Hindu- Moslem unity which must 
warm the hearts of all true lovers of India. The 
interest of this fund is to be employed in sending 
a Moslem to England for training every two years. 
If farther donations are received, it will be possible 
to send one every year. The scholarship, though 
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not confined to members of this college, will often, 
'I hope, fall to it, and should prove a valuable help 
to, the advancement of the Moslem community. 
I should like before 1 leave India to learn that 
the' Lytton Moslem Scholarship Fund had reached 
at least the figure of one lakh. 

Gentlemen, I know your /leeds are many and 
they can only be satisfied gradually. May I mention 
a few of them and eg m mend them to the generosity 
of -the wealthier members of your community ? 
The first is the library. This is an essential part 
of the equipment of the college. We have started 
'it with Rs. 20,000, but more will be required to keei> 
it up to the necessary standard. The second qeed 
is for scholarships which would apsist the poorer 
students in their struggle for higher edifcation. 
This need is not met by the fund I have already 
mentioned which is for a different purpose. Other 
needs which, I hope, will be supplied in time, are 
a pla'ying field and improved hostel accommodation. 

f 

The colleg^ is established but it is not yet 
equipped in these essential respects. I hope that 
the Moslem community will make it a matter of 
pride to keep it up to the highest standard and 
supply its needs as it grows from infancy to man* 
hood. The Government has made a generous 
contribution to 'start the college, but it will not 
be able to bear the wliole burden of its develop- 
ment. It must now take its place among the 
many educational establishments which have an 
equal claim upqn the resources of Government. 
It is one of the disadvantages of Government 
institutions that they attract few donations from 
outside. People are apt to think that anything 
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wbioU is given only irelieves GoVerument of a 
bni-deu. This is not the ease. It is really a qnestidn 
of the mte of progress which is involvi>d. As the 
years go by We shall develop the college gradually 
and whether it is assisted by ontside donations or 
not we shall provide what is necessary to enable 
the college to fulfil its object. If left to Govern- 
ment alone, the rate of expansion will be slow. 
But if the whole Moslem pommunity of Bengal 
will concentrate upon the development of this 
college, progre.ss will be more rapid and the sooner 
will the ideal be acliieved cf realizing a second 
Aligarh. The site is cramped and hedged in by 
buildings. If Moslem piety would help to free it 
by purchasing some of the adjoining land required 
for.its expansion, the future would be secured in 
a way that is not now possible. 

I have already a vision, which, I hope, you share 
and will help to realize, of what the college may be 
in 50 years’ time. A great block of generously 
conceived buildings resembling those of Presidency 
College or the Dacca University, with a library half 
as big as the present college and science labora- 
tories twice as large. That, gentlemen, is the 
vision which comes to me when in imagination 
I leave this platform and place myself in spirit 
among those whom I am addressing, when I think 
of the zeal and the piety of the Moslem community, 
when from my experience I realize the measure of 
its present handicap in educational matters and the 
need for highly educated Moslems in all branches 
of public life, and finally when £ remember the 
unity of purpose ami determination of which 
Moslems are capable whenever the interests of their 
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religion or their commnnity are at stake. Knowing 
all these things, and knowing what you could make 
of this college if you will, I already see not merely 
the ..buildings' in existence but the vigorous, 
enlightened, self-reliant generation of men produced 
by the college, taking their part in the public life 
of the country and allied with, their Hindu com- 
patriots in building their common nation. 

Then the vision fades, as I remember that I am 
hot a rich Moslem but only for the time being the 
head of a Government "with a revenue' altogether 
inadequate to meet the large demands that are made 
upon it, that this is a Government college, and that 
fur many yearn to come any Government, however 
it is constituted, will find itself faced with the 
necessity of providing more money for primary 
education and consequently will have increasing 
diflSculty in financing higher education generally, 
to say pothing of a particular college. If, therefore, 
you wait for Government alone to develop this 
college, even 60 years will not produce the results 
I have foreshadowed. This would still be the case 
even if the 'Government were an exclusively 
Muhammadan Government which It is not and can 
never ^be. It is convenient in this country to 
attribute all evil to a thing called the bureaucracy 
but do not be milled into thinking that Constitu- 
tional changes alone can alter the fundamental 
facts of the situation. The more representative the 
Government may become to the general electorate,, 
the wider that el.ectorate itself may grow, the 
greater — not the less — will become the diflBcnlty of 
fisutncing an institution* of this kind from public, 
revenues alone. My period of office is now nearly 
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completed. I am glad that it has fallea to my lot to 
help in the fonndation of this college and to see i.t 
successfully launched upon what, I hope, will prove 
a career of great service not merely to the Moslem 
community, but to the whole of Bengal. Its future, 
gentlemen, is in your hands. See to it that the 
seed here planted to-day shall grow into a great "tree 
and bear fruit for fiiany generations. 

As upon the stoiie which my father laid 50 years 
ago at Aligarh there has si»ice sprung up a great 
Moslem University, so upon the foundation of this 
Islamia College may there rise a new centre of 
Islamic learning and culture which 50 years hence 
will be producing eminent scholars, scientists and 
statesman, destined to bring credit to Bengal, to 
India, and to the faith by which tliey have been 
inspired. 
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Ladies and Qentlemen, 

The ceremony of opening the new Demonstra- 
tion School which has brought us together this 
afternoon represents something more than the 
mere completion of a school building. It is in tact 
fche inauguration of the complete David Hare 
Training Coilege scheme. This scheme was initi- 
ated 18 yeara ago, when in 1908 the original 
David Hare Training College was opened in five 
rooms of an old building in the heart of the town. 
There were then 20 students and the original staff 
was composed of Mr. GrifBth and two other English 
oflBcers. Mr. H. R. James, the Principal of the 
Presideucy College and the acting Director of 
Public Instruction, wrote in 1908 : 

“The David Hare Training College, as it now 
exists, is a promise and not a fulfilment — 
an earnest of what is to be rather than 
what is. The real college is to arise 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Bhowanipore and a large practising school 
is to arise With it.” 

Ten yeai-s later the Sadler Commission wrote: 

“ The Government of Bengal have decided to 
remove the David Hare Training College 
from its present position and have acquired 
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tor it a site of about six acres i» Bally- 
gunge i we should regret the abandonment 
of this carefully considered plan. The 
' neW site proposed has great advantages. 
It has pleasant surroundings. It is near 
the country. The college will no^ be 
Cramped for space. Its students will have 
facilities for outdoor exercise and for 
games. Tfie plan incladg^ a large model 
school for'praCtice ; other schools stlitable 
for observation are within easy reach. 
The oumiier of .students admitted to the 
college will he .small In older that their 
practicfil Work may he exacting and well 
supervised. For the purpo.se in vieW-*- 
that of a self-contained training college 
affiliated to the University but not impli- 
cated with other sides of the University’s 
teaching work — the plan seems to us 
admirably designed.” 

It lias taken 18 years to convert this promise 
into a fulfilment but the fulfilment has come 
at last. The Uemonstmtion School which I have 
come here to open is the “model school” recom- 
mended by the Sadler Commission, the “Targe 
practising school ” promised by Mr. James. It was 
originally plannwl by Mr. Griffith — tfie present 
Principal — yrho has had to wait almost the whole 
period of Ins service for the consummation of his 
scheme. I congiiitulate him on having lived to 
see his patience rewarded and'lps ideas fulfilled. 
When We are reminded by such: an experience as 
his hoW many years it takes to carry out a scheaie 
which has flo enemies, which is powerfully backed 



by the bishest anthoritiea and which can have 
nothing bat beneficial resnlts, we may perhaps 
cle rive acme consolation for our disappointment at 
the slow rate .of progress in matters that are more 
controversial. The war and the financial stringency 
of the post-war years have been the main causes 
of the long delay in the fulfilment of this scheme 
as’ of so many other useful public objects. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw with characteristic cynicism 
once said “He who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches I” The remark contains an element of 
truth which we can all immediately recognize. 
'I'he teacher is the one professional man who 
hitherto has not been required to learn his profes- 
sion. It is assumed that any man who knows 
a subject can teach it to others. It is even, lam 
afraid, too readily admitted that a man can teach 
what he does not even know. This, I presume, was 
the view of tl>e Retrenchment Committee when 
they recommended the abandonment of the scheme 
of a* training college for teachers. The business- 
men who formed that Committee did not go so far 
as to say that a trained teacher was no l)etter than 
an untrained one, but they expressed the view that 
a teacher’s own education was his chief qualifica- 
tion and they held that in a time of great financial 
stringency, when expenditure had to be curtailed in 
all directions, a training college for teachers wa.s 
a luxury that might quite fittingly be surrendered. 
Now, such is the perversity of human nature that 
I really belieye it was that recommendation of the 
Retrenchment Committee more than anything else 
which finally decided Government to press on with 
this scheme in spite of our financial difficulties and. 



being it to completion witUoul; further delay. The 
ceremony which I haye come to perform may be 
taken as. an emphatic declaration by Goyernmeut 
that the- toachiug. profession is, no longer to be 
regarded as the, hist resort of those who, are iucapa^ 
citaied for any other profession; that it is .mther 
the most responsible and important of all pro‘fes- 
sions, that those wfio embrace it require as good 
a trainifig as tliose Who enter any other profession; 
and, let me not hesitate to add, that our action 
involves 4 IS 0 the recognition that trained teachers, 
are.en titled, to adequate salaries. 

The school which I am ojiening to-day will* 
correspond to the hospital wards which are con- 
sidered an . indispensable adjunct to a Medical 
6 oUege. Jnst as you cannot train medical stcidepts 
witliout providing them with clinical experience, 
so yon cannot train teachers without a scliopl in 
which they may practise. 

The. school which I have come to open possesses 
the usual class rooms, hall, manual i^mm and play- 
ground, Eight classes of 20 boys each can be 
accommodated. Its site has all the advantages 
which the Sadler Commission jiointed out. • The 
stafif has been carefnlTy picked out of 800 applicants 
and contains nine experienced B. T»’s, a H%ad Pandit, 
a Second Pandit, a Head Mauivi, a Drawing Master 
and a Drill Master. The 60 students of the college 
will thus be able to receive their training in 
a model school and here, as ’Sir Harcourt Bntler 
said in 1911, they will “imbibe*the spirit of the 
place — its well-kept order, economy of time, neat- 
ness, discipline and air of bnsiness.” 
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In addition to it^ value as a demonstration 
school for the tmining of teachers, tins school will 
also supply a long-felt want in South Calcutta 
North Calcutta already has three Government 
schools. The south town will now possess one, 
which, I hope, will serve in l;his area as a model of 
what a high school may be when properly staffed 
and administered. 

I am very gl<>d that Mr. Griflith is here to-day 
to see the completion of the scheme which he drew 
up so many years ago. The college could not 
have a better Principal. I should also like to pay 
a tribute to the devoted work of Mr. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti who officiated as Principal from 19^16 
to 1926 and administered the college with great 
success among the unpromising conditions Of. it^ 
old snri’oundings. 

I now tleclare the Demonstration School open 
and formally inaugurate the David Hare Training 
College scheme. I hope it may prove of great 
bene'lit to the teaching profession and raise the 
standar<l of future education in Bengal. 
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Mis CxosUsnoy’s Spssoh mi ths uuvsittug 
St ths PrssMsnoy OsnsrsI HospttsI 
on 7th Jsnusry 1927 of s Tshiot 
oommsmorsilvo of Sir RonsM Rosses 
SIsoosory of tho osuso of Msisrism 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Colonel Megaw.is qnite right in saying that the 
ceremony which you have asked me to perform 
to-day is one that gives me nn usual pleasure. We 
are commemorating an event from which every 
class in the community has already derived benefit 
jin*d may yet derive even greater benefits in the 
years, to come. We are honouring a man whom 
every Englishman and every Indian without dis- 
tinction of creed or party is glad to honour. 
Seldom indeed has it fallen to my lot in the last 
five years to find myself the spokesman of such a 
completely unanimous opinion. There is not a 
man or woman in the whole of India who would 
grudge Sir Ronald Ross the highest measuie of 
praise and gmtitude which can be expressed in 
words. 

His achievement, 1 think, is ^ven g»eater than 
Colonel Megaw has describtd it, and I don’t think 
anyone will accuse me of exaggeration, if I say that 
Sir Ronald Ross’s discovery has been the greatest 
contribution to medical knowledge since the days 
of Pasteur. So familiar are we now with the con- 
nection between malaria and* the mosquito that it 
is difficult for us to realise ho\^ startling was the 
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first aimonaceinent of this fact, nor how sceptical 
.was the geueratiou to which it was first ma.<V* 
Tet this knowl^ge, on which so mnch depends, 
we owe not* to any accident but entirely to the 
patreut, thorough* and successful research of one 
man — the man whom we have met to honour. 


The consequences of this discovery, which seems 
to us so simple, so. obvious, has had, as Colonel 
Megaw has reminded us, the most far-reaching 
results. Not only has it revealed tjie Ciiuse of 
malaria, improved the treatment of the disdUse, 
helped towards its prevention and indicated the 
steps by wliici) it may one day be eradicated, |>ut 
it has also letl to research along similar lines into 
the causes and treatment of other malignant 
epidemic diseases. Indeed the whole of that 
magnificent and valuable institution of research, 
of whicli Colonel Megaw is now himself the dis- 
tingu'ished Principal, may be truly said to owe its 
verj^ e.\istence to the work of Sir Ronald Ross, 

Reading through the memoirs of Sir Ronald’s 
life, one is struck by his ver8atilit3% his high 
idealism and llis perseverance in the face of 
difficulties and obstruction : and it is sugh quatities 
as these that have made him one of the world’s 
greatest benefactors. There is also another side 
of his personality which deserves to be mentioned. 
1 was once told that the historian Lecky, whose 
friends would never have suspected him of harbour- 
ing. military ambitions, once confessed to a friend 
that the great regret of his life was that his 
p^ents had not inade him a soldier, ,f>nd he has 
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lelt on recoi’d a poem in which this strange regret 
is half revealed ; 

“Not every tliought can find its words, 

Not all within is known; 

For minds and hearts have many chords 
That never yield their tone. 

Tastes, instincts, feelings, passions, powers. 
Sleep there unfelt, unseen ^ 

And other lives lie hid in ours. 

The lives that might have been.” 

I half suspect from the lines, which Colonel 
Megaw has quoted and some of which are repro- 
crticed upon the gate of commemoration which 
1 shall presently unveil, that Sir Ronald Ro.s8 too 
is conscious of a “life that might have been,” and 
would perhaps mther be honoured as a poet than 
as a man of science. If so, this only reveals to 
ns the breadth of his human sympathy and adds 
to the measure of our appreciation of him. . His 
self-imposed mission was to rid India of the scourge 
of fever from which it suffered, and he worked 
incessantly, ungrudgingly, in spite of disappoint- 
ment and difficulties, which might well have 
deterred other men from their purpose, until after 
fodr years of unremitting toil he succeeded in 
finding 'the secret. Not conteilt with disclosing 
the secret for the benefit of mankind, he completed 
his task by laying down detailed plans for the 
control of the disease. 

Four years after he made his discovery Sir Ronald 
Ross had an opportunity o£ making his first great 
demonstration of its vast possibilities by freeing 
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Ismaili.a of malaria at' a time when the evacuation 
of the town was being seriously contemplated. He 
therefore showed by their practical application the 
immense value of the principles which he had 
esta}>rtshed. So comprehensive were the plans he 
laid down that it was on their basis that ail the 
great successful experiments in freeing the Panama 
Canal zone and other areas 'were subsequent! v 
carried out. It is nothing s>hort of miraculous 
that such results should have . been obtained by 
the discovery* of one man and that he, almost 
unaided, should have been able to deterct not oply 
the mej\ns by which malaria is carried, but also the 
means by which it can be prevented. 

I suppose that no man, however great, ever fails 
to arouse in some minds a desire ‘to’ make, him 
appear smaller. I have heard it suggested by such 
critics that Sir Bonald Ross is not really entitled 
to ail the credit for the results which have followed 
from liis discovery, because, if he had not made it 
when he did, someone else was sure to have made 
it before long. Such a criticism does not deserve 
a moment’s consideration ; for the same might be 
said of Pasteur or Lister or Newton or of any of the 
great men who have enlarged the boundaries of 
human knowledge. It is sufficient for us that an 
important discovery has been made, that upon that 
discovery has been built up a whole new depart- 
ment of medical knowledge and research, that the 
whole human race is the richer thereby and that 
the man who made tlje discovery was Sir Ronald 
Ross. 

Another fact which we are commemorating 
to-day and which tye in Calcutta are proud to. 
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remember ia the fact that thia moinentoiia diacovery 
was made in thia city in a amall laboratory a few 
yai-ils from this spot. That nearly SO years should 
have passed without any recognition by Calc;ptta 
of Sir Ronald Ross’s services to humanity, Is a 
reproach to tliis city which, I am ghui to say, is pow 
at last going to be^ removed. It is customary to 
erect monuments and commemorative tablets to 
mark the sites where men have died or are buried,’ 
bnt so far as I kno^^ there are few such monuments 
to mark the plac^ where knowledge has been born. 
Yet what could be a happier subject for com- 
memoration than the birth-place of knowledge? We 
are all proud that Calcutta should have this distinc- 
tion, but unfortunately other parts of the world 
have as yet 'derived more benefit from Sir Ronald 
Ross’s discovery than the province which gave it 
birth. Panama, Ismailia and West Africa owe 
their freedom from fever to his work. The Malay 
Peninsula, he tells me, is making good use* of it. 
Ben^ial in .30 years has profited but little by it* and 
is still a victim to the ravages of this disease. That 
is another reproach which after to-day’s ceremony 
I hope we shail *do someting to remove. 

There are two agencies in the province that are 
concentrating the best available experience upon 
a war against disease. They afe the School of 
Tropical Medicine and the Co-operative Anti- 
malarial Societies — the one an official, the other an 
unofficial organisation. The best memorial we: 
could erect to Sir Ronald Ross,^ the liest use we 
could make of his discovery for the benefit of 
Bengal, would be to raise a hirge endowment fund 
for the support of these two brganisations. The 
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School of Tropical Medicine is carrying on Sir 
Konald Ross’s work, is adding every year to our 
knowledge of the causes of disease and the metluxis 
necessary for their prevention. They are the 
Intelligence Depaftraent of the Army of Health. 
The Co-operative Health Societies are the Field 
Force, they are carrying the knowledge obtained by 
the School of Tropical Med iciq^e into the homes of 
the people and enlisting their co-operation in 
preventive measures. Funds are urgently needed 
for the support of each, and I hope that as a resnlt 
of this meeting a movement will be set on foot to 
raise a fund, associated with Sir Hdiiald Ross’s 
name, to develop the work which these organisations 
are doing and to carry it into every village in 
Bengal. 

Sir Ronald’s discovery has been worth many 
millions of pounds to the human race, at)art 
altogether from the saving of life and the preven- 
tion of sickness. By the application of the prin- 
ciples which he laid down we can save many more 
lives and money for Bengal, we can restore the 
vitality of the province and enable her. to take 
a more prominent and valuable place in the work of 
the Empire. 

We are pleased and proud to have Sir Ronald once 
more amongst us — let us show our belated gratitude 
to him by applying ourselves with all our strength 
and energy, to thp eradication of the diset^se, to the 
control of which he himself gave so many years of 
unremitting labour and thought. If this ceremony 
and' the tablet which I am about to unveil serve to 
inspire others with t]iat enthusiasm and devotion, 
which he himself, spent for the good of mankind, 
I feel sure that Sir Ronald Ross will feel amply 
repaid for Ms presence here this evening. 



Ht9 ExooUanoy^s Speeoh at tha apmnlap 
of tho Bongaf Loglaiativo Qoumotl on 
11th January 1927. 

Gentlemen, 

Tlie Council which is opening to-day its first 
session is the third Council which has been elected 
under the Constitution of 1919.and it is perhaps the 
most important of tlie three because it meets with 
the accumulated experience of its two predecessors 
to guide it and with the knowledge that so far as 
Bengal is concerned its labours will constitute the’ 
latest material upon which the Parliamentary 
Commission,^ w.hich must be appointed before it 
closest will base its recommendations for the future. 
I have come in person to open the session in order 
to wish you all success in your deliberations and to 
assure you of my desire to assist you to the best of 
my ability in promoting the welfare of the people 
of' Bengal whom you have been elected to represent 
and whose interests have occupied my mind now 
for nearly five years. I can only be associated with 
you for a period of little more than two months, but 
that period will cover the whole of your » first 
session and the consideration of the budget by 
which yop. will make provision .for tile various 
departments of Government during your first year. 
, The time though sl^ort is therefore critical and 
will necessitate the taking of decisions which will 
not only have a profound effetet upon the lifetime 
of this Council but -will largely determine the 
infiiuence of Bengal upon the future development of 
the Ihdian Constitution. 



Tlie firat decision yon will be called upon to take 
is whether or not you desire to have included in 
the Exeontive men to represent you as Ministers 
and to take charge of those Departments of Govern- 
meht whicli have been placed by the Constitution 
under popular control. The revocation of the 
transfer of subjects wliich was made by the Secre- 
tary of State during the lifetime' of the last Council 
will come to an end on January 21st and it will be 
for you to decide whether you wish that revocation 
to continue or whether you wish to resume control 
of the transferred subjects through thO medium, of 
Ministers who will be answerable to you for their 
administration. It will be for me to interpret such 
action as you may take and I propose therefore' to 
devote the few remarks I shall make' to you U>-day 
to explaining what are the opportunities afforded to 
you by the Constitution for expressing your wishes 
on the subject and the way in which I shall 
interpret the use you may make of them. 

At the present time no funds are available for 
the payment of Ministers as no t)rovision for their 
salaries was made in this year’s budget. In oixler 
to give the Council the earliest opportunity of. 
exprt^sing its wishes on this matter a demand for 
a supplementary grant for the salary of pvro 
Ministers will be submitted to you on January Ifth. 
This will enable the Council to indicate whether 
or not it wants any Ministers^ to be appointed and, 
if so, what rate of salary it is prepared to vote -for' 
their remuneration. » If the demand is rejected,' 
I shall accept that decision as indicating the desire' 
of the Council to see. the revocation of transfer^ 
continued and I shall inform the Secrotury of State 
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accordingly. If the demand is accepted, I 
interpret this as an indication of the desire of q 
C ouncil to have a Ministry appointed and I shall 
therehpon do my best to select such persons as 
appear to have the confidence of those who recoiled 
such a decision. 

Before I deal v\jitli the opportunities which 
the Council will subsequently have of approving 
or disapproving the selection.! may make, let me' 
say one word about tbe amount of. the demand 
which will ,be submitted on January 17th. The 
Coifncil will remember that, during the period 
from January 1921 to December 1923, there were 
thj-ee Ministers in Bengal of whom two were 
Hindus and^ oi^e was a Muhammadan. After the 
general election of 1923, the composition of the 
Council was changed and the Ministers, who had 
been appointed in 1921, no longer appeared to me 
to represent the majorit.v of tbe new Council. 
I accordingly invited the leader of the "party, 
•which had secured a majority of the elected Seats, 
to become a Minister, to choose his colleagues 
and to advise me regarding the filling of the 
nominated seats. The invitation ypu remember 
was declined — courteously declined, and for reasons 
wh^ch I have no doubt were fully weighed — 1 was 
obliged therefore to seek for Miiysters <imong the 
remaining groups. I appointed three, of whom two 
were Muhammadans and one was a Hindu. This 
combination appeared to me to be justified by the 
relative numbers of their Hindu.and Muhammadan 
supporters in tbe Council. Thh Hindu Minister 
was unseated as. the result .of an election petition 
and resigned. Before I was able to replace him 
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by iinoth«r Hindu the demand for Ministers’ 
salaries was rejected and no other appointment 
was possible. As the motion for the rejection of 
salaries was, only carried by a majority of one 
voti? and there was considerable doubt whether 
tbe issue involved was clearly appreciated by the 
Council, the two Muhammadan Ministers remained 
in office temporarily, but it wa& impossible for me 
to give them a Hindu colleague in addition. The 
decision of March 192i was. reaffirmed in the 
following August, this time by a majority of two 
votes. The Ministers then resigned ’and for the 
remainder of the lifetime of the last Council the 
transferred departments have been administered by 
the Governor in Council. Another general election 
has since been held and the attitude of the present 
Council towards this question has now to be 
tested. If the precedent of previous years were 
to be followed, the appointment of three Ministers 
would necessitate an unequal distribution of the 
offices between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities. In view of the regrettable riots 
which have recently taken place between these 
two communities and which for the time being 
have so embittered the relations between them, 
such' a course appears to be undesirable. In the 
present state of communal feeling in the province 
I am relrfctant io appear to favour either com- 
munity at the expense of the other in exercising 
the prerogative of appointing Ministers. I had, 
therefore, to consider the alternatives of appoint- 
ing a European as the third Minister, increasing 
tbe number of Ministers to four or reducing it 
to two. Of these alternatives, in the absence of 
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any indication of the wishes of the Conncil, I have 
chosen the last. The demand therefore which ^ 
will be snbmitted to you on Jannary 17th will 
be for a sum which will provide salaries for two 
Ministers at the maximum mte - allowed by ’the 
Act and voted by two previous Ckmncils. If the 
demand is accepted, two Ministers will ’ be 
appointed, but it will still be open to the Council 
to indicate its preference for either of the other 
alternatives I have .mentioned’ Whether this can 
best be done by moving the adjoui’nment of the 
Council or by passing a resolution in the ordinary 
way, is a matter which you must decide, subject 
to the approval of the President. 


I now turn to the opportunities which the 
Council will have of expressing its confidence or 
want of confidence in the Ministers whom I may 
appoint aud the procedure available under tbe 
Constitution for this purpose. Tbe main principle 
which characterizes a system of responsible 
representative Government is that the Executive 
should be selected from that group or party which 
comprises a majority of the Legislature and that 
it should resign, if and when the majority «f the 
Legislature refuses to support it. This principle 
was intended by Parliament to operate here so far 
as tbe administration of transferred subjects was 
concerned. A Governor is expected to sele,ct 
Ministers who can obtain the support of a majority 
of the members of tbe Legislative Council, but, 
should be fail to do so, the Councfl has the remedy 
in its own hands and can cpmpel the resignation 
of the Ministers. 



The existence of' many ' sef^rate gronps^ none 
of which by itself can command a majority in the 
tSonncil, renders the selection of Ministers who may 
be acceptable to the Coancil exceedingly difficnlt. 
At present there ai’e many opinions, but there is 
no iv.liable evidence of which groups are likely to 
combine to form a majority; but unless some 
combination is effected Government on the piarlia- 
mentary model cannot be established, sintS only 
such Ministers as can secure the support of the 
Coancil can remain in office. 

If the demand for the grant of salaries is earned 
on January J7th, two Ministers will be appointed 
to take office after January 21st. When the 
Coancil resumes for the consideration of the Budget, 
an opportunity will be aflforxled to it bf expressing 
its confidence or want of confidence in tlie Minister 
who will have been appointed. In order tliat the 
Council may express its opinion of each Minister 
iiidlyidnally, the Government will this year show 
separately tlie salary of each Minister in the 
estimate under the heaiding “ Gene ml Adminis- 
tration ” and any member will have an opportunity 
of expressing his want of confidence in either of 
the Ministers whom I have selected by moving 
a token reduction of one rupee in the salary 
(lemanded.^ If such a motion is carried the Minister 
will resign. will, however, be open to, the 
Ministers themselves to decide whether or not 
they will stand or fafl together. At present 
the tradition of joint Ministerial responsibility 
has not been established, but the Ministers enn 
elect to establish it if they so desire. If snph 
motion is carried and the Ministers resign, I shall 



select: others and a further opportunity will be 
afforded to the Council of expressing its acceptande 
or otherwise of them, when the demands for grants 
for the transferred subjects are * reached- If 
a token reduction of one rupee in the demand for 
the first grant asked for by the new Minister for 
the Department of ,which he is in charge is moved 
and carried, that wUl again be interpreted as a vote 
of no confidence and will.be followed by the 
resignation of the* Minister. 

Such a motion would be free from ambiguity at 
the time of a Minister’s appointment and bef£)re he 
has formulated any policy, but in subsequent years 
:i« similar procedure might l)e adoi)ted as a means 
of criticisijng. some detail of liis policy without 
necgSsarily requiring his resignation. 

In this way tlie Council can retain the power t(* 
confirm or reject the individual Ministers whom 
I may select even after they have passed the grant 
for their salaries. If, however, the demand for 
salaries is totally rejected no other Ministers can 
be appointed and such a decision can only be 
interpreted as a refusal to work the Constitution 
at all. 

Gentlemen, I have dwelt on this questftou of 
procedure at some length as I am anxious that the 
Council should clearly understand what* its powers 
are and how they should be used. In tlie exercise 
of this prerogative my individual prefei’ence is not 
the deciding factor. I have no wish and I have 
no, power, it I had the wish,, to appoint Ministers 
that are unacceptable to the Council, but it wdll, 
I hope, be equally obvious that the personal likes or 
dislikes of individual menfbers can also not be 
a deciding factor and my task would be greatly 
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facilitated if before any appointment is made the 
groups who have a common political policy would 
elect their own leader to carry it out. 

You are in a sense the trustees of the Constitu- 
tion and your action will to a large extent 
determine its future developments. Parliament 
looks to you for a practical demonstration of the 
working of a representati ve system of Government 
,in this country and your countrymen will have 
reason to thank yea, if, in aildition to drawing 
attention to the defects of the present Constitution, 
you can give practical proof of the adaptability to 
Indian conditions of a system of Government which 
in theory I l)elieve you all desire to establish. 

In a few weeks’ time I shall be returning to 
England and my countrymen will be. sure to ask 
me how far my five years’ experience has streng- 
thened or diminished my faith in the applicability 
to Indian conditions of a system of responsible 
representative Government, which they, equally 
with 'yourselves, desire to see established here as 
sooil and as completely as possible. Of the defects 
of the present Constitution I have been provided 
with plenty of evidence. Of the lines on which 
it can be improved opinion is far less unanimous, 
and of the success of the experiment already made 
evidence is more difficult to produce. I trust that 
in the lifetime of this Council, of which you are 
members, you will subordinate all personal and 
communal considerations to the necessity of 
proving beyond any doubt that Parliamentary 
Government can be made to bring to the people of 
India the same advantages which it has brought to 
the peoples who live in the other parts of the 
King’s Dominions.’ 
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Hts £xoml§Moy’s SfiBxoh mi ihm opmnimg 
mf m Wmrti In ihm Smgorm DUii HomplimI 
mi Kmmmrhmil on t2ih Jmnumry 1827. 

Gentlemen, 

The story which Colonel Denhum White has 
just told us is one* of the most i;eu]arkiible cases" 
of private munificence that I have ,ever heard of. 
Sagore Dutt must indeed have been a noble-minded 
and generous citizen and he possessed also imagina- 
tion and practical common sense. He was able to 
foresee the needs of the future and make a wise 
provision for them on a generous scale. In 1886, 
when? he died, Karaarhati could only have lieen a 
small residential suburb of Calcutta occupied by 
the garden houses where the wealthy zamindars 
and businessmen could repair for their week ends. 
Sagore Dutt had the imagination to foresee that it 
would before long develop into a busy suburb* and 
that a dispensary would be required for the ti’eat- 
ment of the growing population. His benevolent 
generosity spurred him to translate his ideas into 
action. He must also have foreseen that the 
mere establishment of a hospital miglit prove an 
embarrassment rather than a bopn, owing to the 
obligation which it would Impose upon later genera- 
tions to provide funds to maintain it. He deter- 
mined tliat his gift, .should be complete and -should 
not involve others in the task of finding money 
to meet the recurring charges. Therefore not only 
did he provide this site aiid the nucleus of the 
buildings, but he left n snfilcienjt endowment for its 
expansion and maintenance without the need of any 
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support from tlie public. He secured continuity 
and economy by appointing the Administrator- 
General as Trustee and by directing that the Civil 
Surgeon and * the Magistrate should be associated 
in the management of the institution. 

I understand that the testator’s aims and objects 
have been fully carried out aitd that the careful 
management of the estate has permitted of the 
gradual expansion of* the hospital. Buildings have 
been added to it from time to time and yet money 
has always b^en available to meet the expanding 
Cost of maintenance. Over three and a half lakhs 
have already been spent on the erection and repairs 
of buildings. When we add to all this the rectsT- 
ring cost of an institution run on "such generous 
lines and realise that it is all met from the income 
of the estate, we can form some idea of the vastness 
of the benefaction and measure thereby the 
generosity of the testator. 

The hospital was established for the relief of 
the poor and indigent people of the neighbourhood, 
and the figures show how greatly they have 
benefited, The average daily attendance in the 
out-dpor dispensary during last year was over 
100 patients, while the in-door hospital has 64 beds 
and the ave.rage number of beds occupied ^each day 
was over 50. Food, clothing, bedding, treatment, 
are all supplied free. 

Now I am to open a new ward which will 

accommodate an additional 20 beds. 

»- 

The hospital has the benefit of an excellent staff 
headed by Dr. Nilrata'n Adhikari, who has been in 
charge ever since its establishment and its success 
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is ill 110 small measare dne to bis popularity and to 
the close attention with which he has studied tlfe 
interests of the hospital. Moreover, it is owing to 
his skill and reputation that the * hospital • has 
obtained a special name for the treatment of eye 

diseases and cataract operations. 

« 

This then is the uniqne bequest which Sagore 
Dntt, the Calcutta, merchant, left to his fellow- 
countrymen 40 years ago — a piDperty which is 
endowed for all time — and when I mention that he 
also provided for the establishment of a school, 
wliich has now reached the high English standard 
and where education is imparted free of all charg'e 
tg over 200 child ten, yon will agree with me, 
I think, tlvit .he lias earned the undying gratitude 
of po'sterity. A sincere desire to relieve suffering, 
to serve mankind, to help the poor, was the only 
motive of his generosity. He sought no reward 
for himself — his gift did not take effect till after 
Ills death, he could therefore receive neither recog- 
nition nor applause. He merely left Ids wealth 
where he thought it would do the most good to 
posterity. He invested it in the hearts of the poor 
and their gratitude is the interest it will produce 
In every generation. It was a noble example Vhich 
giises us all a higher conception of human nature. 

I haVe much pleasure in operfmg this new ward 
and hope it will add .still further to the blessings 
of this hospital. 
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His ExosHsnsy's Spssoh ml ths opsmUtp of 
IHo BIrkmyro Mostol, Omiouttm, om IBth 
Jaousry l9SS7m 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We have met to witaess tihe realiiuitioii of 
Sinotliev of Dr. Qraham’s ideals — the passins?, as it 
were, of anotlier milestone i.ii the progress of his 
great work. Dr. Graham’s friends are to be found 
all over the world and they will all rejoice to ledrn 
of the completion of this Hostel. Tho.se of them 
who live in Calcutta have met here to congratulate 
him on the latest addition to the moputuent of his 
life’s work and to thank the man who has Ypade 
it possible. 

Sir Archy Birkmyre has long ago established 
hiin.self in the hearts of the people of Bengal by his 
generous sui)port of all good can.ses, but perhaps 
there is no can.se which he has made more his own 
than that of the Kalimpong Homes. Having once 
become interested in those Homes and convinced 
of the invaluable work which they were doing, he 
has never failed them in any hour of need and 
year after year has helped them to attain to the full 
realization of their purpose. 

It has long been the aim of Dr. Graham to have 
a hostel in Calcutta, where the boys who leave 
Kalimpong for work in this city could find a home. 
In the past the Wellington Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has generously given 
a large number of them places in their hostel in 
Corporation Street,'l)ut Dr. Graham felt, and I think 



rightly felt, that the increasing number of boys in 
Calcutta called for a separate organization, • where 
the boys conld carry on the traditions they had 
inherited in the hills and could continue to enjoy 
that corporate existence which had been theirs in 
Kalitnpong. Seven years ago an appeal was made 
for funds to enable tjiis scheme to be executed, but 
the high prices of property made it impossible to 
secure a building near the business ^part of the cit^ 
and the authorities liad to be content .wfth a house 
ill Ballygunge. This, however, proved unsuitable, 
and as soon as the need was made known to him. 
Sir Archy Birkmyre once again came to the rescue. ’ 

• Many of you, no doubt, were present when 

Sir John Kerr* laid the fouudation-stone of this 

« 

building 18 mouths ago, and you will remember 
his telling you how Sir Archy had not only selected 
and acquired this site and provided the funds for 
the building, but that he had taken upon himself 
the entire responsibility for the design, building,and 
equipment of the hostel. He has thus contributed 
not only money, but brains and time and interest 
to the satisfaction of what he was convinced was 
a real need of the Homes. This will be the Agency 
House for the Homes in Calcutta, where the old boys 
will* find a home at the outset of their career, where 
they will* meet in friendly inter(?our8e and renew 
acquaintances and where the various activities of the 
Homes in Calcutta will be co-or^nated. Sir Archy 
could not have selected a site, better suited to the 
objects which he and Dr. Graham had in view. It 
is near the business centre of the city where the 
boys will work and its enviV’onment is ideal ; the 
building itself has been planned on a most practical 



and liberal scale and 1 should like to congratulate 
Mr. Slirosbree and the others associated with him 
on having carried out the donor’s wishes so admir- 
ably. 1 feel no doubt that there will be a constant 
supply of boys e'ager to fill the 40 places, for 
which accommodation has been provided, and that 
the Hostel is assured of success from the outset. 
As fresh boys come down from Kalimpong they 
will find a coqgenial centre in which they can 
accustom themselves to the new'and difiicalt life of 
Calcutta before passing onto their various occupa- 
tions. The Hostel is fortunate in having secai’ed 
(the services of Miss Philip as Matron, as she will 
be able to apply here the experience she gained 
in the Fmser Hostel at Kalimpong; and I feel 
sure that both the old boys and the two wardens 
who will live here will benefit by their mutual 
association. 

The true gift mu.st contain some characteristic 
of the giver. May we not say that Sir Archy’s 
biography is written in his gifts to Kalimpong ? 
By the provision of this hostel he has completed 
the great service he has already rendered to the 
Homes by the gift of the Ronaldshay Park at 
Kalipipong. Those of you who have seen it can 
realize how great an asset to the Homes is the mag- 
nificent Ronalds^iay Park and what a trpmendous 
labour was involved in cutting those playing 
fields out of the steep hillside ; that park indicates 
the importance which Sir Archy attaches to the 
provision of healthy, recreation for the boys and in 
this his most recent gift he has shown that he 
realizes equally the value of giving those boys the 
opportunity of opening their career in a healthy 
environment. 
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The bestowing and receiving of benefits is 
a delicate matter. A gift is always embarrassing 
when it creates an obligation, when it is made in 
expectation of some return, when ‘it tarns * the 
recipient into a debtor. There is only one thing to 
which we cun be in debt without self-reproach .and 
that is love. Dr. G|;aham, I think, will agree that 
in everything which he receives from Sir Archy 
this condition is fulfilled. He^is one of those from’ 
whom the Homes’ have learnt to . expect fairy 
tokens. They will never cease to expect them. 
Thby will never be ashamed to accept them. 
Sir Archy too, I think, will admit that to give to 
Dr. Graham is the best way of giving, to oneself 

and to have a share in his great work is one of the 

• • 

greatest privileges of life. Therefore, though formal 
thanks will be given and received, they can add 
nothing to the perfect relationship, which exists 
and which will always be embodied in this build- 
ing, between the Kalimpong Homes and their true 
friend Sir Archy Birkmyre. I now declare the 
Birkmyre Hostel open and wish it all success. 



§Hb ExoBllBnoy's SpoBoh at tha Bpaning Bf 
tf»B OB^BpapatlBB Bank BuUtUng at 
JIapanJ an 1 8 th January 1927m 

Gentlemen, 

I am, as yoa know, a firm ]>eliever in the value 
of the co-opera tWe movement and I am very glad, 
therefore, of an. opportunity of being associated 
with a ceremony of this kind, which provides the 
local banks with a headquarters of their own and 
Which is an indication of their efficient management 
in the past. 

I am glad to hear that the Lalbagh Centml 
06-operative Bank has been making such sound 
progress and the large deposits which it has 
attracted not only from this area but from outside 
are a sufficient guarantee of the confidence which 
the public have in its stability. The Azimganj 
Metharls’ Bank and the Iltore Sonthal Co-operative 
Society, which are affiliated to it, are gratifying 
departures which have brought lelief and en- 
couraged thrift amongst classes, who particularly 
need 'the benefits of the movement. Perhaps you 
will now be able to turn your attention to other 
forms of co*operation besides that of credit, 

I understand you have recently prepared 
a scheme for sinking tube wells, the. cost of which 
will be borne by cpntributions from the Central 
Bank and from ^the rural societies: this is an 
admirable purpose to whicli your annual profits can 
be most usefully put “and I hope the scheme will 
prove practicable. Another direction in which you 



might 'consider extending the scope of the move- 
ment is the formation of a Silk Union, whereby you 
conM restore some at least of the prosperity of that 
iildastry, for which Mnrshidabad was so well 
known. Such a union has been formed in • the 
neighbouring district of Malda with the support of 
some of the prominent landlords, and you might 
well follow their e*xample. Rai Surehdra Narain 
Sinha Bahadur is * to be congratulated on the- 
interest which he has shown In the progress of the 
movement not only by his services* as Honorary 
Secretary bht also by the free gift of the land on 
which these buildings stand. 

■Well, gentlemen, I will not say moie, but I hope 
the two banks will continue to prosper in this new 
buiUl'ing which I have much pleasure in formally 
declaring open. 
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'Ms EKOBHmnoy^a Spaaoh at tha laying af 
tka faundailau-atana af tha axtanalan 
•pf tha hllaplanary Haapital far Wamaw 
at JIagani an tSth January 1927. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have already had occasion to express my 
appreciation oC •'the missionary work which I have 
seen in this* province during the last five years. 
I have found it in all parts of the province — in the 
hills, in the plains, in large cities and in small 
'^villages. It is carried put by men and women of 
all denominations. I have found amongst them .no 
rivalry in the pursuit of converts, only a noble 
emulation to display the Christian virtues is the 
service of mankind. The sick are tended, the 
children are taught and a fine example of devoted 
.service is set before us by the men and women of 
these missionary societies. What has cliiefly 
struck me when visiting their schools and hospitals, 
is the personal note which is always present in 
them, the atmosphere of human sympathy which 
pervades them and distinguishes them at once 
from- purely official institutions. It is on this 
account even more than because they are relieving 
Governme'nt of ffesponsibilities which would other- 
wise fall upon them, that 1 am grateful for the 
work of these missionary .societies. Their schools 
and hospitals are efficient but they are someti)ing 
much more than tliAt — they are inspired. This is 
felt by those who attend them and the devotion, 
care and ^'inpathy shown In' the doctors, nurses 
or teachers is reflected in the popi\larity of their 
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schools and hospitals among the people of the 

localities in which they are situated. Dr. Stnrsberg 

• 

has told us the history of the hospital and of the 
steady, increase in the number of its patients 
which has made this expansion necessary. Tiilis is 
itself testimony to the valnabie wovit which yon 
are doing. Tiie scheme which yon have prepared 
to enable yon to mpe with the growing deniaud is 
estiinated to cost nearly one ^nd a half lakhs of 
rupees, but yon have very wisely decided not to 
wait till you have the full amount before einbar^ 
ing upon >t but to make a start with> the new 
w^lrd which is an integral part of the .schenqe, 
To this, as Dr. Stnrsberg has told yon, Govern- 
naent have contributed Rs. 65,000 and f think 
this should show that we are convinced 6'f the 
excellent work that is being done among the 
people of this district, The figures which he has 
read out to us testify to the great popularity of 
this institution and to the confidence which the 
people have in the skill and care of the staff, I am 
gratified to hear that it has received support from 
so many classes and I hope that the funds will be 
forthcoming to complete the whole scheme. Donors 
may be assured that the money so given will be 
well spent and they could haidly find a wo’rthier 
object for their charity. I had occasion last week 
to open *a new ward for a hospiftil which had been 
established and permanently endowed by the 
generosity of one man, , Such generosity is not 
to be found everywhere, but it should act as a 
Stiinulge to others to do what they can. The ladies 
here hgve given their lives to this least 

that the neighbourhood can .do in return is to 
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provide them with adequate Imildings. Apart from 
the direct result of attending to the ailnieiits of tlie 
women, the hospital does most valunblh work in 
teaching nar$iiug and in inculcating throngh the 
mOtkers and sisters the elementary principles of 
sanitation and hygiene, and I hope that the result 
of this influence will be seen more clearly in 
succeeding generations. 

Lady Lytton is grateful for Ihe reference which 
has been made to her interest in all matters relating 
to the health of the people and she is particularly 
glad to hear of the efforts you are making to train 
nurse’s and to make their condition of training as 
comfortable as possible. 

On behalf of Government I thank the Mission 
for the admirable work they have been doing ^and 
I hope it will not be long before the whole scheme, 
which they have in mind, can be brought to 
completion. 

I have much pleasure in laying the foundation- 
stone of this extension and trust that upon it will 
rise not only the building which is in immediate 
contemplation but the whole edifice of which it 
forms a part. 
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His ExosHsmoy*s Spssoh si the Osstsrsmom 
in osnnsotlon with ihs w^k oi iks 
British Sooisi Hyffisns Osunoii on Stfth 
Jsnusry 1927, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Conference which yon have been invited, 
to attend here to-day affords an illustration of two 
characteristic features of modern social life. The 
first is the increasing attention which is being 
pai^l in all countries to the problem of public health 
and the second is the realization that public health 
is a problem which requires the co-operation, not 
merely of all the individuals that compose one 
particular community, but of all the communities 
that compose the civilized world. In other words, 
public health is now recognized to be an inter- 
national problem. The political principal once 
defined fay Sam Weller as “Each for himself and 
God for us all, as the donkey said when he danced 
among the chickens” is now obsolete. A man’s 
health and habits are no longer a matter of mere 
individual concern, if the health of othem are 
affected thereby ; individual liberty cannot be 
claimed, if it endangers the well-being of others. 
Even nations and States cannot claim to be a law 
hntd themselves if their negligence is impeding the 
progress of the world towards a higher standard 
of health and happine.ss. All civilized States to-day 
are answerable to the public opinion of the whole 
World and are expected to assist in the general 
movement towaids the improvement of the material 
conditions' of life. 
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In England, there is a society known as the 
British Social Hygiene Oonucii, which has made 
it special study of one particular menace to public 
health, namely,’ venereal disease, and the visitors, 
tvhom yon have been Invited to meet, are deleg-ates 
from that body. Mrs. Neville Rolfe is its Secretary- 
General and Dr. David Lees is one of the greatest 
authorities in England on this subject. They have 
come here In recognition of that fact to which 
I have alladed, namely, the interdependence of all 
nations in n'latters of public health, with two 
objects, to help thfemkelves and to help us. The 
disease, wbieli they have devoted their lives to 
studying, is to l>e found alas I in all parts of the 
world. It is one of the scourges of the entire 
human race. The object of the Social Hygiene 
Council is to mitigate it as far as possible and if 
their knowledge is to be complete they must study 
fts incidence and its treatment in as many countries 
^ possible. The first object of their delegates, then, 
is'to..learn from us all that we can tell them about 
the conditions in Bengal. In return for that infor- 
mation, which will be' of valiie to them in tiieir 
beneficent work, they are prepared to place at our 
service the experience they have themselves 
accnmulated and to help us to improve our owii 
measures for combating this disease. They have 
started work on the very day of tiieir nriival. 
I hope I may extend to them, ladies and gentlemen, 
on your behalf as well as on behalf of the much 
larger public which you represent, a most coixliul 
welcome and assure them of onr. anxiety to co- 
operate with them to the fullest poss^ible ext^nfi 
daring the three weeks they will sp$ad, in Oalcfttta, 
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We have tried to make this preliminary con- 
ference as representative as possible ; invitation^ 
have been extended to those iudividnals or bodies, 
which have already shown their inferest in •the 
problem or which have the organization or facilities 
for heiping in the campaign. If anyone who is 
interested in the pi;pblem lias been omitted, I can 
only assure him that the omission was uninten- 
tional and that the small cgmmittee, which has 
been appointed to make detailed arrangements, will 
be glad to Itave his or her assistance. As you will 
see,* our accommodation here is limited and 'we 
were unable to invite as many as we should have* 
liked. 

Let me say* one word about this disease and 
about the existing facilities for its treatment in 
Bengal. From the point of view of its influence 
upon the race it is, perhaps, the most serious of all 
diseases, because it either causes sterility, which is 
mce suicide, or leads to the pi’oductiou of children 
who are maimed from birth, and in all nature 
1 think there is nothing so pitiable as the child 
who is born into the world a physical wreck. It is 
also one of the most difficult diseases to combat 
because, although curable, its nature involves 
a moral stigma which impedes its diagnosis and 
renders difficult any public discuSsion of its causes 
or treatment. Until quite recently the diagnosis of 
leprosy was hampered in the same way, as those 
who suffered from the disease .would conceal it as 
long ns possible with disastrous consequences both 
to themselves and to others. Only now is it 
beginning to be understood fhnt the early stages of 
of that disease, when it is most easily curable, are 
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nlso tbe stages when it is most contagipas. It is to 
be hoped that, thanks to the work of such bodies as 
the Social Hygiene Council in all conntries, the 
diagnosis and treatment of venereal disease may 
become easier with infinite advantage to mankind. 

So fur as facilities for its treatment in Bengal are 
concerned, I fear we have little cause to be satisfied. 
In 1923, 2r8 per thousand of tite population in 
Calcutta resorted to the hospitals for treatment 
and this represents 5‘6 of the total cases of all kinds 
treated in those hospitiils; and this does not take 
into account the large number of cases which ‘Ure 
'treated privately. 

At the Presidency General Hospital there are 
.SO beds reserved for male European cases and at the 
Voluntary Venereal Hospital in Alipore theVe are 
78 beds for Indian female cases. This is the only 
accommodation reserved for these cases in the 
Calcutta Hospitals. Other hospitals, which have 
in-patient accommodation, admit these cases as 
ordihary patients and there is, perhaps naturally, 
a certain reluctance to do so. Normally they are 
treated as out-patients, but there are no special 
arrangements for them and they are usually seen 
with.' the surgical or gynjecologiual patients. The, 
position, therefoi-e, is very unsatisfactory and some- 
thing must be done to im()rove it. 

I will leave to the experts who have copae to 
visit us to tell you what are the most useful steps 
to be taken for tbe treatment of this disease, but 
I am sure they will agree that no tueasnres yrill be 
of much avail unless they ure accompanied .by an 
increased knowledge and n keener interest .on the 
part of the general public. 
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ludividaals can do mach in this direction and 
specially medical practitioner who penetrate into 
the homes, — throngh them the educated public 
would be enlightened and the sp/ead of knowl^ge 
doWnwatxl to the illiterate classes would be merely 
a question of time. 1 see great hope fori;his imthe 
increasing educatiojti of women and the growing 
number of Indian ^omen doctors. Health officers, 
medical students and social workers can all con- 
tribute to the spread of enlightenment on the 
subject and, the greater importance which is now 
befhg attached to the inclnsion of social hygiene in 
the- schools and colleges leads one to hope thaf 
opinion in the next generation at any mte will be 
favourable to the undertaking of the most vigorous 
step?* to keep the scourge within reasonable and 
manageable bounds. The various societies and 
organizations which have been e-stablished for the 
improvement of the general welfare of the i)eople 
will find here ample scope for their activities, but 
it will bo desirable to see that they do not overlap 
and that their efforts are co-oixlinated to the best 
advantage. How exactly this can be done, I feel 
sure that the experience of Dr. Lees and Mrs. 
Neville Bolfe will be invaluable in advising us. 
I hope, therefore, that these bodies will tqke advant- 
age of tlieir presence in Calcutta* and devise and 
concert measures for the campaign against this 
prassing evil. 

I feel sure that Colonel Harnett and the mem- 
ber.s of his Committee, who have already prepared 
the ground so cat^fnlly for the delegates’ visit, will 
welcome any suggestions and offers of help. 
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Meanwhile, it will, perhaps, help those who are 

interested in the subject and who desire to comr 

raunicate .with the delegates, if I tell you that 

Dr. Lees and- Mrs. Neville Rolfe have divided their 
« 

duties between them, so that the former will visit 
the various hospitals and deliver a course of post- 
graduate lectures to doctors, while Mrs. Rolfe will 
devote herself to the educational aspect of the 
problem and will lecture to teachers, both male and 
female; both of them have very' kindly undertaken 
to give addresses to lay audiences. 

In the name of this . Conference f wish to Wel- 
‘come Mrs. Neville Rolfe and Dr. Lees and to thank 
them for the interest they are taking in the welfare 
of this part of the Empire: I hope .that the results 
of their visit will be to stimulate public opinion 
and so react to the permanent benefit of Calcutta 
and Bengal. 



Him Exomllmmoy^m Spmmmh mi ihm AammmI 
Mmmilnp of ihm AmImilm Smmlmiy^mf Hmmgpl 
an 7ih Fmhrumry 1927m 

•De. Chbistib, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am afmtd tliat'all my speeches from now 
onwards unr.il I finally disappear frpm among you 

must be variations *of the one note of. farewell. 

■ 

This is tite fourth occasion on which you have 
honeured me* with an invitation to your annual 
meeting and it is also the last time that I shall have 
this privilege. This is not ray final leave taking 
with the members of your Society as you have 
kindly invi tell me to attend an “At Home” on an 
afternoon in March. But there will be no speeches 
on that occasion and this must, therefore, be my 
farewell speech to you. I fear I am becoming like 
an actor who continues to appear on the stage %fter 
announcing his retirement until his friends befgin 
to wonder wlien they will really see the last of him. 
I might almost borrow the words of Charles II, to 
whom the editor of an influential Calcutta news- 
paper recently compared me, ami say “I am sprry 
gentlemen, that I am so unconscionable a long time 
a’dyi’ng.” . 

My first object must be to thank you for the 
honour you have done me in electing me an 
honorary fellow. This l as given me great pleasure 
and enables me to feel that ‘even after I have 
returned to Bngland there will be one little root 
which will .still bind me to Bengal. Tour fellow?* 
are all men of such learning and distinction that 
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I feel it a prond privilege to be included among 
•their number. 

Mr. Tipper has spoken very kindly of my 
sympathy with, and personal interest in, the work 
of this Society. 1 can assutn yon that I have gained 
more than I have given by my •association with it.. 
Here I have encountered put'ent stndy and trne 
scholarship, learning pursued for its own sake 
and an honourable rivalry in giving rather than 
getting. The atmosphere of this learned Society 
is a pleasant change from that in which I have had 
to work. It has been a privilege to me to make’’ the 
acquaintance of yonr scholars and I have counted 
your annual meetings as one of my yearly pleasures. 

Mr. Tipper has referretl with satisfaction to the 
fact that the Society created two records in point of 
numbers in the years when he was its Geneml 
Secretary and its President, respectively. May 
I also express satisfaction at a similar fact which 
like Mr. Tipper I mention as no more than a coinci- 
dence, thougli a happy one. When I addressed the 
Society for the first time its membership was the 
lowest on record for 20 years; now that J am 
addressing it for the last time the membership has 
reached its highest point. This is gratifying 
evidence of the growing interest taken by the 
public in' the Society’s work. At the Same time 
I share Mr. Tipper’s view that numbers in them- 
selves are not an unfailing index of the prosperity 
of a Society, As he sjiys, the need is for members 
who will remain members and identify themselves 
permanently with the interests and activities of the 
Society. But quite apart from numbers there is 
evidence of progress and vitality. When we 
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c^uRider the output of work during the past year, 
the completion of the catalogues and price lists x)f 
the. Bibliotheca Indica. the new books ac(]nired, the 
progress made with the catalogue of Sanskrit 
mahuscripts and with the pittparation of the Arabic 
iind Persian manuscripts us well as the general 
arrangement and. classification of the Society’s 
treasures, I think you have good reason to be 
satisfied with yonr achievements. All this proves 
that the vitality of the Society is still strong and 
instinc't with the ideals with which its illustrious 
fdunder established it. The President has again 
referred to the whole-hearted devotion of the 
Jjeneriil Secretary, Mr. van Manen, to whose initia- 
tive, schblarilhip and untiring energy the Society 
ow.dVj so much, I desire to associate myself with his 
tribute. I know how much the present prosperity 
of the Society is due to Mr. van Manen, but I feel 
sure he will agree with me that all his efforts 
would be in vain without the wise direction and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the President and 
Council, the whole-hearted support of the general 
body of members and the loyal co-operation of the 
staff. 

The President has taken as the subject' of his 
address this year the question of the Library, which 
as he Hghtly says should b3 one of its most 
valuable assets. He has explained to hs the various 
problems with which a librarian has t.o deal and it 
must be obvious to every one that apart from the 
necessity of adding to its books and keeping it op 
to date, the cost of maintaining a lending library, 
such as thisVdiable as it is to the ravages of climate 
and insects, ibust be very considerable. 
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Tiie fand, therefore, which has been started by 
Df. Horn is of the utmost valae, and I should like 
to see enough money raised in response to the 
appeal to defray the cost of maintaining the exist- 
iog lilbrary for all time, leaving it to posterity to 
do the same by the acquisitions which they make. 
1 put* forward last year a similar suggestion with 
reference to the Society as a whole — namely, that 
each year’s additions should be fully endowed. 
I have lately seen one'or two conspicuous examples 
of this in other spheres and I do not see why it 
should not be possible here. Generous* patrons pf 
education have often been glad to endow a school. 
Libraries are the schools of grown-up men, and 
have an equal claim on such generosity. I trusf 
that your Society may find its Maecenas-r-an 
enlightened, imaginative and generous patron, vfho 
by endowing your library will earn for himself 
the praise of his own generation and the gratitude 
of posterity. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 was tempted by the 
antiquity of this Society to recall in my first address 
the emotions of Napoleon in the presence of the 
pyramids, and to-day in speaking to you for the 
last time I am impelled to return to the same 
thought. I do indeed feel proud to think that 
I have been* made, an honorary fellow of a, Society 
which is as ^Id as the United States of America, 
y^rhich was established before the French revolution, 
which has seen the downfall of. many ancient 
dynasties and the birth* of many new nations, which 
includes among its* members past and present the 
best scholars of their age, and embodied in whose 
books is to be found* the best intellectual thought 
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.for every eoantry in the world. Tiirongboat its 
Joiijif history, nndistnrlied by political crisis and 
international upheavals, this Society has steadily 
.pnrsaed its task of accninnlatin^ and publishing 
to' the world knowledge of air that is best’ and 
deepest and greatest in India, tlius making India 
known and honoured all over the world, and laying 
the foundations of a solid understanding and 
mutual respect between the East and the West. * 

To know an individual yon must be able to see 
below the surface of his mere external appearance, 
ycTU must know and understand the thoughts of 
bis heart. So too with a nation. Those who judge 
by external evidence alone will be misled. To 
know India ypn must know something of her soul, 
and^inatenal for its study is to be found here. 

In one of my farewell speeches recently I spoke 
of some disappointment that I had experienced in 
the political sphere during my term of o£Qce. 
1 should be sorry if I were to convey the impression 
to any one by what I then said that disillusionment 
and disappointment were all that I had found in 
India. That is fair from being the case. Perhaps it 
is those who come to India with the belief that they 
have something to teach who are most likely to be 
dissatisfied with the response they receive, but 
those who come to learn will, I a<m confident, not be 
disappointed. I am not ashamed to confess that it 
is. only in those matters where I thought my 
.knowledge was greatest and where I believed I had 
{something tp contribute that. I ^ have found disilin* 
sionment. The India that 1 did not know and of 
.which I have come to know a little during the 
last five years has given me rich and unexpected 



treaRiires of experieace that I shall value all my life. 
I have found the things which are India’s own to 
be so much greater than those she is seeking to 
copy from others. That which is indigenous and 
genuine and original has compelled my admiration 
whenever and wherever I have met it. It is only 
the ' second-hand imitations of the products and 
thoughts of my own country Which fail to impress 
•me when they ^are offered to me as Indian goods. 
How little should we value tht^ opinion of a man 
who came to India and complained of her roads but 
said nothing of her rivers, who ciuticized •the 
monotony of her scenery and had never seen the 
Himaiaya.s, who judged of her architecture by the 
Victoria Memorial, or her literature by the daily 
press! Even so, he is an unreliable interpreter of 
the thought of India who can only hear her voice in 
the resolutions of Congress. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the last week I have 
been 'living in Camp and have hud many oppor- 
tuniCiesof studying the ways and habits of elephants 
and I could not help feeling as I watched these 
glorious animals that here was an embodiment of 
the civilization of India. Their antiquity, their 
calm their deliberation, their immense 

reserve of strength, their complete self-confidence 
and their ,superb humility, are all qualities that 
might well be held up as ideals of character by 
those who are resjjonsible for the training of youth. 
The country that has produced and tam<^i the 
elephant has surely ns much to l)e proud of as a 
country that has, prlxlnced the steam engine, and 
a people that had acquired the qualities of the 
elephant would have no cau.se to fear or hate any 
other people in the world. 



You raay tbiuk, perhaps, that 1 have wandered 
far from the Asiatic Society of Bengal, bnt believe 
me that I have derived daringthe last five yearsfrouj 
my intercourse with your Society thesjime thoughts, 
the Slime pleasure, the same happy memories/the 
same inspiration as I derived from the great beasts 
that bore me so safely and skilfully through the 
jungle. If an elephant conld speak I am sure it 
would speak in Sahskrit. Its Indifference to the 
fussiness of all lesser creatures and the willing 
service which it renders to the ignorant but kindly 
Mahout wh6 sits upon its neck and whom at any 
moment it could trample into dust, seemed to m^ 
a symbol of the dignity of this Society and of the 
sfervice which its scholars willingly render to the 
public. Pdndits and elephants, then, are things 
which are associated in my mind, they alike arouse 
my deepest respect and I shall ever be grateful to 
the country that has made me acquainted with them 
both. 

In taking my leave of yon 1 must again thank 
you for the hospitality you have shown me during 
the years that I have lived in Calcutta and for the 
honour you have conferred upon me by admitting 
me to your fellowship. I hope the Society will long 
continue its valuable work and I wish it many years 
of contiqued prosperity. 
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fU» Exoel# 0 »oy'« SpmBoh mi ihm opmmtug 
mf the Klshorl Lml Jmiim wiug of iko 
£opor Asylum, Bmukuru, on 9th Fohru" 
mry 1927 • 

Gentlemen, 

I remember 'visiting the Leper Asylum when 
i came to Buuknra in 1924. I bad rather dreaded 
the visit fearing that it might be a* depressing 
experience, but 1 was aigreeably surprised to find 
it so open, so free, so cheerful in appearance and it 
was on that occasion, 1 think, tlmt I learnt for the 
first time of the wonderful change ‘that has-been 
made in the treatment of leprosy owing to' the 
work of Sir Leonai-d Rogers. I had always regarded 
a leper colony or asylum as a sort of living grave 
in which the unfortunate inmates were severely 
segregated and doomed slowly to rot to deatli 
without hope of cure, objects of loathing and pity 
to the rest of the world. But it was here at 
Bankura under the guidance of Mr. Sergeant that 
1 learnt that the inscription which Dante placed 
over Ifiie gateway of his Inferno " A II hope abandon 
ye who enter here ” was no longer an appropriate 
motto for aTl»eper Asylum, that on the contrary the 
inscription might well read “Have every hope all 
ye who enter here.” Subsequently in the School 
of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta 1 learnt more of 
this new message of hope which science had 
brought to a class of people who have always been’ 
regarded as the most grievously afflicted. 1 shall 
never forget my first visit to Dr. Muir’s department 



at the School of Tropical Medicine. He was 
engaged when 1 arrived talking to an Indian who 
had bt‘onght his little girl for examination and 
advice. She had a sore upon her wrist and 
Or. Mnir explained to me afterwsfrds that this *was 
a clear case of incipient leprosy, but that as it had 
been diagnosed at an early stage it cotild be com- 
pletely cured without much difficulty. When 
1 paid him another’ visit lust year I recalled this- 
case and asked him about it. He told me that the 
little girl whom I had seen was already completely 
cui^. That single dramatic experience has done 
more than any lectures or pamphlets could have, 
done to convince me of the wonderful progress 
wbich science has made in recent years. The 
advance of' medical kn<'wledge has completely 
altered the general attitude towaids the scourge; 
for it has discovered methods of treatment, which 
if given at a sufficiently early stage, cause the 
disappearance of all signs of the disease iix the 
patient and might lead r.o the complete eradication 
of the disease from society, if only adequate arrange- 
ments were available for dealing with everyone 
who had contracted it. As witlv- everything else 
in nature, knowledge has dl8i>elled a great many 
erroneous beliefs on the subject of leprosy and the 
horVor and despair with which it was^previously 
i*egarded has now given place to* a ne,w and more 
helpful kind of sympathy with the ’unfortunate 
victims in their distress. It now rhnks with 
malaria, tuberculosis and other diseases which . are 
cruel no doubt in their effect, "but both curable 
and, eradicable if only adequate provision is made 
ta time. You will remember dthe stirring appeal 
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Mm ExomUmmoy'm Spmmoh mi ihm o/imulntf 
mf ihm KImhorl Iml Jmtim wlmg of ihm 
Iflfiar Amylum, Bmukurm, on 9th Pohro- 
mry 1927, 

Gentlemen, 

I remember 'visiting the Leper Asylum when 
I came to Biiirknra in 1924. I had rather dreaded 
the visit fearing that it might be a* depressing 
experience, but I was agreeably surprised to find 
it so open, so free, so clieerful in appearance and it 
was on that occasion, I think, that 1 learnt for the 
first time of the wonderful change ‘that hiis,been 
made in the treatment of leprosy owing to' the 
work of Sir Leonai’d Rogers. I had always regarded 
a leper colony or asylum as a sort of living grave 
in which the unfortunate inmates were severely 
segregated and doomed slowly to rot to death 
without hope of cure, objects of loathing and pity 
to the rest of the world. But it was here at 
Bankura under the guidance of Mr. Sergeant that 
I learnt that the inscription which Dante placed 
over Uiie gateway of his Inferno “All hope abandon 
ye who enter here ” was no longer an appropriate 
motto for a'Leper Asylum, that on the contrary the 
inscription might well read “ Have every hope all 
ye who enter here.” Subsequently in tlie School 
of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta I learnt more of 
this new message of hope which science bad 
brought to a class of people who have always been' 
regarded as the most grievously afflicted. I shall 
never forget my first visit to Dr. Muir’s departmeat 
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at the School of Tropical Medicine. He was 
engaged when I arrived talking to an Indian who 
had brought his little girl for examination and 
advice. She had a sore upon her wrist and 
Dr. M air explained to me afterwards that this *was 
a clear case of incipient leprosy, bat that as it had 
been diagnosed at an early stage it coaid be com- 
pletely cured witf>oat much difficulty. When 
I paid him another' visit last year I recalled this* 
case and asked himubout it. He told me that the 
little girl whom 1 had seen was already completely 
cured. Thai single dramatic experience has done 
more than any lectures or pamphlets coaid have, 
done to convince me of the wonderful progress 
v^ich science has made in recent years. The 
advance of* medical knowledge has completely 
altered the general attitude towai*ds the scourge; 
for it has discovered methods of treatment, which 
if given at a sufficiently early stage, cause the 
disappearance of all signs of the disease in the 
patient and might lead r.o the complete eradication 
of the disease from society, if only adequate arrange- 
ments were available for dealing with everyone 
who had contmcted it. As with-' everything else 
in nature, knowledge has dispelled a great many 
erroneous beliefs on the subject of leprosy and the 
horVor and despair with which it was ^previously 
j‘egarded *has now given place to'’a ne,w and more 
helpful kind of sympathy with the unfortunate 
victims in their distress. It now rtinks with 
malaria, tuberculosis and other dise^s which are 
cruel no doubt in their effect, 1)111 both curable 
and, eradlcable if only adequate provision is made 
in time. Yon will remember d;he stirring appeal 



that Lord Reading made two years ago to India 
for funds to enable a vigorous and comprehensive 
campaign to be launched against leprosy. Ha 
pointed out tbat that campaign must concentmte 
on three aspects, namely, intensive research work, 
the training of doctors and propaganda in addition 
to the provision of adequate arrangements for 
treating the patients. I regret to say that the 
-response to that appeal in Bengal was sjidly dis-. 
appointing and it was found impossible to devote 
any of the income to the establishment or expansion 
of fresh treatmenf centres and homes. 

' This nnfortnnate apathy on the part of the 
general public must make us all the more grateful 
to this Mission to Lepers for the contribution which 
they have made to the solution of the problem in 
this Presidency. 

Wortliy objects always produce philanthropic 
and generous peraons ready to help them and in 
this, case, a generous lady, who I believe had never 
been in India, was so touched by the neglect of the 
unfortunate lepers that she built the nucleus of 
these homes 26 years ago. Her example was 
followed by others, so that the Homes have grown 
to their present dimensions and there is now 
accommodation for 160 lepei-s. Here the unfortunate 
victims receive kind ami sympathetic treatment and 
everything possible is done to ameliorate their lot, 
and an earnest endeavour is made to save sub- 
sequent generations jby segregating the untainted 
children from their parents. 

^ The late Baba Kisbori Lai Jatia expressed a wish 
that Rs. 25,000 of his estate should l)e given to the 
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Mission to Lepers and his son Baba Gnjanand has 
generously carried out those wishes and shown his 
personal interest in the object to which the amount 
has been devoted. The liberality of* his family is 
pioverbial and he has lived up* to its traditions. 
This donation will enable the Mission to ,add 
accommodation for 36 lepers and a resident doctor, 
besides a dispensary, ciiift school and other 
amenities and will 'greatly increase the scope of the* 
Mission. 

I congratulate the Home on having .secured so 
generous a friend and I declare the Kishori Lai 
Jatia wing open. 
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iif« BM€mU0»oy’'» AMtmmm tm Rmi Jmgmmkm 
timih Singh Omf Bmhmdur mt Bamtutm, 
dm fBih Behi^mry §B2Tm 

JRai Jogbndba Nath Singh Deo Bahadcb, 

A 

You are the desceudanb of the ancient Vishnn- 
pur Raj family .which held sway over Mallablmm 
♦iOO years or more ago, and you still dwell in the 
country where they were once supreme. You have 
shown yourself a public-spirited and enlightetietl 
kamindar; you maintain a High English School in 
your village and you have contributed liberiill^ 
to other public purposes. You ar^ an Honorary 
Magistrate of the Vishnupur Bench and ‘have 
shown yourself a model zamindar and have taken a 
keen interest in agricultural matters in particular. 

Your public spirit has been recognized on three 
occasions by the grant of Certificates of Honours 
and I am glad to be the means of conveying to you 
this further appreciation of your services. 
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Mm ExomlloHoy^m Spmmoh mt ihm Sir Kollamk 
OhmnEra Bosm MmmorM Mmmtlnff In iftm 
Town Hnll, Onlouiin, on 18th Fohmhry 
1927 . 

Mr. Sheriff, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We are met here to-day t,o do* honour to the 
memory of one whose deatli has robbod Calcutta of 
one of her \p.ost distinguished and public-spirited 
citizens. A Bengali of the Bengalis, Sir Koilash 
Chandra Bose devoted his whole life to improving 
t4p conditions of his country. Over and over again 
during the Ijist. five years I have fonud him taking 
a leading part in the functions connected with 
hospitals, education or public welfare which I have 
been Invited to attend. His services to his own 
profession w'ere great. Both in medicine and 
surgery, he won a wide reputation. Hiscoulribu- 
tions to medical journals and to literary and scienti- 
fic societies made his name known beyond the 
limits of India and he was accepted as a recognized 
authority on various branches of medical .science. 
Many men would have been content with* this 
dirept contribution to the public good, but Sir 
Koilash, pre-eminent in his own professidn, was not 
willing to rest satisfied with his own achievements. 
He was indefatigable in his efforts to increa.se the 
sum of human knowledge by research and with this 
object lie became instrumenfal in securing the 
establishment of the School of Tropical Medicine. 
In this splendid institution, .where his portrait as 
one of the founders now hangs, Englishmen and 
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Indians work daily in the closest co-openition 
.investigating the causes of disease and the means by 
which they can be cured. 

Jn addition to his efforts to increase knowledge. 
Sir Koilash was equally energetic in helping to 
spread as widely as possible such knowledge as 
already existed, fife was therefore to be found in 
siipport of every institution which aimed at this 
object. He hel.ped to establish and to administer 
hospitals aii(j medical schools staffed by his own 
countrytnen, and in both he required the same high 
standards of efficiency which he had always main- 
. tained himself. With the same object, he interested 
himself activel\% as its President, in the Central 
Anti-malarial Co-operative Society which is helping 
to spread knowledge of hygiene and sanitation 
among the villages of Bengal. 

A distinguished alumnus of the Medical College, 
he was inspired throughout by a wonderful esprit 
de corps and he never forgot what he owed to that 
college. A man of self-effacing modesty, robust 
common sense and outspoken candour, he becanie 
a household name among all communities .for 
generosity and kindly sympathy, and the wide 
infli’.ence, which his character won for him, was 
of immense advatitage to all the good causes in 
which he interested himself. And indeed there 
were few good causes — especially those which ainied 
at improving the public health — ^^with which he 
was not associated. Whatever wjis the crying need 
of the moment, it was certain that Sir Koilash 
would Use his best efforts to secure its satisfaction. 
During the war he was one of the most indefatigable 
workers in the campaign on behalf of the various 
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War Loans and War Charities and by his inflctenoe 
and untiring labour he raised lakhs of rupees fon 
these purposes. 1 have already referred to his 
efforts on behalf of the Tropical School- He worked 
equally zealously for the endowmdht of beds or* for 
the equipment of hospitals, for the provision of 
pilgrim’s rest houses, the supply of pore water, 
bathing ghats, leper homes and other aspects of 
public health. For* all of these he secured the 
generous support of his more’ wealthy friends. 

The value of his services to humanity has been 
recognized by the honours he received from time 
to time from His Majesty and the Viceroy — the* 
title of Bat Bahadur, a Kaisar~i-Hind Gold Medal, 
a Companionship of the Order of the Indian Empire, 
an O^cership of the Order of the British Empire 
and a Knighthood. But the reward which he 
himself would most have valued is the affection 
with which his memory is enshrined in the hearts 
of thousands whose lives he helped to brighten. 
1 remember visiting the Marwari Hospital, of which 
Sir Koilash was the presiding genius, and I was 
delighted to see the wonderful respect and affection 
with which he was received on all hands. The last 
public function he attended was when, with charac- 
teristic courage and public spirit, he rose from a bed 
of sickness to welcome me when JL laid Wie founda- 
tion stone a few weeks ago of an extension to the 
Calcutta Medical Institutet y, 

I have lost a personal friend and knowing him 
I can understand how it was 'that the magnetism 
of his {.>ersonality gave him such great influence. 
1 see that one of the resolutions contemplates the 
provision of a memorial to this great Bengali. 
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I would like to mnke a suggestion for the consider- 
ation of the Committee which will be appointed 
later that the best monument to the memory of Sir 
Koilash wou,ld be the opening of a fund to endow 
the'School of Tropical Medicine, which is one of the 
most living institutions in Calcutta and is making 
such valuable contributions to the advance of 
human knowledge and the er^idication of disease. 
I can think of no better way of perpetuating the 
great humanitarian work which Sir Koilash helped 
to initiate. 
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Hts Exoellenoy^s Address at the Omtoutta 
Uuivsrsity Ooavooatlon oa tSth Fabru^ 

ary 1927m 

Me. Vick-Chancbli^or, Ladiks and Gentlemen, 

B’or the fifth ar{d last time I address you in 
Convocation. If, as Aristotle, tells* us, it is diflicnlt 
to sai’^ a second time what one has 4 n essence said 
before, how, can I hope to speak in this Hall for 
a fffth time without wearyi’ng you by repetition or 
traversiiiitt familiar ground ? I am encouraged* 
^owever, by the knowledge that though the scene is 
the same as that in which I first spoke in 1923 my 
andhence is a different one. The present Vice- 
Chancellor is the fourth, with whom I have been 
privileged to work, and though there are some 
professors and heads of colleges who have been 
present at the last four convocations the bulk’of mj' 
audience — the students — come fresh to the scene 
every year. And since it is for them rather than for 
their teachers and professors that this ceremony is 
held 1 may without any apology repeat to this 
year’s recipients of degrees the words of encourage- 
ment that I have addressed to their predecessors. 

In thfe first place. Ladies and Gentlemen, let me 
congratulate j’^on on having successfully passed the 
examination which has enabled you to. receive at 
the hands of the Vice-Chancellor the certificates 
which testify to your academic. success. Four or 
six years ago yon passed through the entrance gate 
into the tJniversity. To-day you are passing 
through another gate which is* at once the gate of 
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exit -from the University and the gate of entrance 
into life. I wish yon all happiness and prosperity 
in the wider world that lies before yon. Tests and 
competitions .of one kind or another will await you 
even there for, as Browning has reminded us, 
“All to the very end is trial in life.” 8o j-ou will 
find, as doubtless some of yon have fonnd already, 
that life is one long series of examinaticus diflfereut 
■from those to wbicli you have been accustomed and 
testing other quiilltfes than those which can be 
made the subject of paper examinations. I hope 
that in all tliese yon .may meet wit'h the sjwne 
puccess which you have achieved so far. 

When 1 recall my own school and college days 
I am asl'iamed to confess that very few of the words 
of advice that were addressed to me by older.men 
of wisdom and experience have remained in my 
memory. But there was one sermon spoken from 
the pulpit in my college chapel which set my 
imagihation on fire as I listened to it and which 
I shdll never forget. The preacher on that occasion 
reminded us of the impressive pageant of Empire 
which we had recently witnessed in London on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s second Jubilee. He 
described in eloquent terms tlie representative 
character of that pageant, he enumerated the many 
lands, raceh and peoples who composed the domi- 
nions of the great Queen and who had sent their 
most distinguished men to do her honour ; he spoke 
of the vast responsibilities which the administm- 
tion of such an Empil'e entailed, of the qualities of 
statesmanship required to maintain harmony and 
unity among its component parts. “And where,” 
he asked in conclusion, “ are we to look for the men 
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who will carry ou this work, shoulder ‘these 
responsibilities and maintain unimpaired the great 
tmditions of the past?” Then be thrilled uk all 
with these words “If they are to he found any- 
where thej' must be found here*. They are among 
those whom I see before me.” 

So as I gaze uiipn this gathering of young men 
and women who are standing upon the threshold 
of life, I feel that h/sre, if anywhere! are to be found 
those of whom India will have need In the years to 
come. What, then, can I say to you in order to 
prepare you for this high destiny? There was an 
old Philosopher once who, when asked by his 
iriends on his death-bed if he had anything to 
regret, replied*" I have onlv one regret, that in my 
life*I did not praise men more.” 

I must confe.ss that I have never derived much 

benefit from those preachers who addressed their 

congregations as the inheritors of every sm and 

doomed to perdition, nule.ss they could be saved by 

a special measure of divine mercy, but 1 have been 

much helped and encouraged by those who honoured 

me with their good opinion. It is as one who 

believes in you, who expects much of you* that 

T speak. Emerson says that it is only a friend who 

can make us be .what we can — with a friend “we 
* <• 

are easily great, there is a sublime attrjyjtion in him 
to whatever virtue is in us.” 

It is as a friend then in this sense, as “ one who 
pays you the compliment of’ expecting from you 
all the virtues,” that I would address you to-day, 
and my only message to yon is to remind you of the 
great possibilities which lie before you, the great 
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things which it is in your power to accomplish — 
India has a very ancieut civilization behind her, but 
she ’has also a great future before lier. In the 
modern world she is only just beginning to wake 
out *of a long sleep. She has been the cradle of 
many races but as a nation among nations she has 
still herself to make and her place to assert. In 
Industry, in Commerce, in Scieifce, in Literature, in 
Art, in Politics. she needs more than ever before 
men and women witfi trained minds and upriglit 
characters — and the ueeil for woinen^ is perhaps 
even greater than that for men. India needs you 
for her service and she expects that already in your 
college days you shall have acquired some of the 
qualities which will fit you for that service. Some 
of you have just received degrees of Master. and 
Bachelor in Law, some in Medicine, some in Arts, 
and all of you have therefore begun to qualify for 
that last degree of all — the degree of Master of Life. 
I wouki ask you to believe that in all these matters 
in which you have specialized it is not the forms 
you make use of but the spirit in which you use 
them, the principles rather than the methods you 
adopt, which will secure for you that last degree. 
It is jiot the drugs which you dispense biit the 
extent to which the pursuit of health is your goal 
that will ^enable, you to bring ci'edit to. India as 
a doctor. I^ is not the composition of the courts or 
the forms of Haw which you practise but the extent 
to which justice is your aim that will enable you as 
a lawyer to set your cpuntry high in the estimation 
of the world. India will not thank you for chang- 
ing the forms of her government and institutions 
uhless thereby you can bring more health, more 
happiness, more prdsi^erity to her people* 
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When you come to the end of life you will, look 
back upon your college days and judge them by 
the rapidity or otherwise with which they brought 
you to that realization, which Emerson tells us 
comes some time in every man’s education, .‘that 
envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that 
he must tiike himseif for better, for worse, aH his 
portion ; that thou|;h the wide universe is full of 
good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him 
but through his toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground wiiich is given to him to till.” You will 
eagh of you’have your plot to till in preparing for 
the harvest of the future, your part to play in build- 
ing up the fabric of Indian nationhood. In this 
work two qualities will be required of you, sincerity 
and .tolerance!* — to trust yourselves and to trust 
othdrs. “Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to 
that iron string. Great men have always done so, 
and confided themselves childlike to the genius of 
their age, betraying their perception that the 
absolutely trustworthy was seated at their jieart, 
working through their hand.s. predominating in all 
their being. And we are now men and must accept 
in the highest mind the same transcendent destiny ; 
as guides, redeemers and benefactors, obeying the 
Almighty Effort and advancing on Chaos and the 
Dai*k.” Cortid any words more fittingly describe 
the work which awaits the generation which in 
India to-day is just beginning its life work ? When 
I think of a^ll the problems, insoluble except to the 
4iye of faitii, of all the difficulties that have to be 
overcome, of all the diversities^ that have to be 
reconciled^ I realize how great is the need for a 
generation rich iu individuality, sincere in purpose, 
courageous in action. 
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F<}r individual achievement these qualities may 
suffice, but if you me to be nation-builders there is 
another which is equally essential, indeed withotit 
which all other qualities are useless. That is toler- 
ance; trust in othei^s equal to the trust in yourself, 
the willingness to concede to all men the liberty 
you would yourself enjoy, that power to associate 
with others for a common goad which the Vice- 
Chancellor has spoken of. 

However shapely and well-proportioned a brick 
may be, however perfect the quality of stone or 
marble, they are useless as building material unless 
ihey possess the power to coalesce. I'he brick that 
insists on remaining a brick is useless except foe 
the destructive purpose of being used as a missile. 
What India needs is not dynamite but cement,<not 
brickbats but walks, men and women who will live 
for her rather than die for her. It is easy enough 
to die for a cause but to live for it is harder. To 
remain true to a cause throughout a life-time, to 
grow wiser and stronger ill its service, to work for 
it always on the condition that no other is injured 
thereby — that is alask which will test a man to the 

utmost. 

0 

To such a task I hope you are prepared to devote 
yourselves and in the accomplishment of it to uiiite 
with all who share your ideals, regardless of the 
barriers of Caste or creed. 

I* 

Gentlemen, I have valued my association with 
your University during the five years in which it 
has been my privilege to be your Chancellor. 
I have sought to serve it. 1 hope that within the 
narrow limits which circusmtanoOs dnancitfi and 



|)uHtrc»l permitted I have served it. The ‘Vice- 
Chahceilor has encouraged me to believe that some 
of the acts of my government daring the last five 
years are recognised as liaving been beneficial. ^Tbe 
stabilization of the Post-Gradnate D apartment and 
tlie revision of tlie Matricniation regulations by 
which the Vernacular will be made a medinm of 
instruction and examination are at least I hope 
solid achievements free from any element of 
controversy. Thd establishment of a Board of 
Secondary' Education — a more debateable subject — 
has not yet been accomplished. We have, however, 
had several conferences which have narrowed the 
issues and brought the Government and the 
‘University nearer together. I am hopeful that this 
question i.s now ripe for settlement by agreement 
and though I may not see it accomplished I can, 
I think, regard it when it comes as a legacy of my 
period of office as Chancellor. 

That it has not been given to me to see the 
achievement of those reforms which the University 
Commission considered essential will be to me in 
retirement a source of keen regret. It is sad to 
think that other Universities have derived more 
benefit from the labours of that Commission than 
this one with whose welfare they were exclusively 
occupied. Many of the weaknesses which they 
deplored I’emain unremedied, young lives are still 
cheated of their highest aspirations by inadequate 
teaching, the constitution of the University remains 
unreformed. But I leave you in hope rather than 
in despair, for, if daring my term opinion has not 
been able to crystalize into action, if the forces 
opposing change have succeeded in checking not 
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only radical reform but even minor change, yet 
opinion in favour of reform has, I think, been 
growing and will before long express itself in an 
insistent denvmd for action. For Bengal knows 
that ■ cliange in the present constitution of the 
University is essential though there is not yet 
agreement as to the exact nature of the change 
desired. This University claims the sentiment and 
devotion of Bengal in a way winch no other institu- 
tion in the Province can hope to emulate and the 
public which can now through its Minister control 
educational policy will, I am convinced, 'not tolerate 
obstruction to reform, for with tiieir pride in the 
intellectual capacity of the Province they will not 
rest satisfied with anything but the best, nor will 
they allow reform to prejudice the permanent 
interests of the University. Changes wdll come and 
I shall watch them from afar with interest and with 
symi)atl)y. And so I say farewell in hope and 
expectancy, confident that the harvest for which 
1 have forked will be brought to maturity before 
many years have passed and that Bengal, which 
I have tried to serve will not rest, as 1 have never 
rested, until the grain glows golden and ripe for the 
harvester. 








